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Train Accidents in April. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of April : 
COLLISIONS. 
REAR, 


On the morning of the 3d a freight train on the New York 
& New England road ran into a preceding freight near 
Pomfret, Conn., damaging the engine and several cars. 
The fireman was hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 4th a freight train on the 
Boston & Maine road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
a yard engine standing on a siding, in the Prison Point 
yard in Boston. Both engines were badly damaged and a 
fireman killed. 

On the morning of the 5th a switching freight train on 
the New York, Ontario & Western road ran into a car 
standing on a siding at Bernhard’s Bay, N. Y., wrecking the 


car. 

On the morning of the 6th a freight train on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe broke the tender draw-bar when 
near La Junta, Col., and the cars ran into the engine, 
wrecking the tender and breaking # hole in the boiler. The 
fireman was killed, the engineer and a brakeman badly 
scalded. $ 

On the afternoon of the 6th a passenger train on the 
Canadian Pacific road ran into the rear of a freight, which 
was hauling into a siding at Niverville, Man. n engine 
and several cars were wrecked, the engineer killed and a 
pass -nger hurt. 

On the night of the 7th a freight train on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy road ran into the rear of another freight 
which was standing at Wataga, IIl., wreckingt he caboose 
and killing a brakeman. 

Near midnight ou the 7th a freight train on the Jefferson- 
ville, Madison & Indianapolis road broke in two near Scotts- 
burg, Ind., and the rear section ran into the forward one, 
wrecking four cars. 

On the afternoon of the 10th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into a preceding 
freight standing on the main track in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
damaging several cars. 

On the night of the 10th a passenger train on the Flint & 
Pere Marquette road ran into a flatcar standing on the main 
track at County Line, Mich. The train was badly damaged, 
the engineer, fireman and two passengers burt. 

On the morning of the 11th a freight train on the Albany 
& Susquehanna road ran into a preceeding freight near Cen- 
tral Bridge, N. Y., wrecking the engine and several cars. 
The engineer was killed. 

On the evening of the 11th a freight train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ran into a preceding freight near Millstone 
Junction, N. J., damaging an engine and several cars aud 
injuring the engineer. 

On the morning of the 12th'a freight train on the New 
York & New England road ran into a preceding freight 
which had stopped in Willimantic, Conn., wrecking several 
cars. 

On the morning of the 12tb a passenger train on the 
‘Second Avenue line of the Manhattan Elevated road ran 
into a preceding passenger train which had been stopped at 
Twenty-third street in New York by aslight mishap to the 
engine. A car was damaged and a passenger slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 16th a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a preceeding 
freight near Greenville, O., wrecking several cars and kill- 
ing the conductor. 

On the afternoon of the 16th a construction train on the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo road ran into another 
construction train standing on,the track at Crow Nest, N.Y., 
damaging an engine and several cars. Two trainmen were 
slightly burt. 

On the morning of the 19th a special passenger train on 
the Long Island road ran iuto the rear of a freight train at 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., wrecking three cars and blocking 
the road two bours. 

On the night of the 24th a wild engine on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road ran into the rear of a 
freight train near Millbrook, Mo., wrecking the caboose. 
‘The engineer was hurt. 

On the evening of the 25th a freight train on the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute road broke in two near Farmersburg, 
Ind., and the rear section ran into the forward one, wreck- 
ing 19 cars. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago road ran into some cars which had 
broken loose from a preceding freight near Canton, O. The 
engine and two cars were wrecked, anda tramp, who was 
stealing a ride, was killed. 

Very early on the morning of the 27th a freight train on 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk road ran into the rear of a pas- 
senger train which had been stopped near Olivet, Mich., by 
the breaking of an air-brake hose. The sleeping car on the 
rear end of the passenger train was badly wrecked, the 
freight engiue and several cars damaged. The conductor 
and two passengers were killed; two trainmen and eight 

passengers badly hurt. One of the killed was Mr. Howard 
‘sy, Superintendent of Motive Power of the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo road. 

On the morning of the 28th a freight train on the Chicago 
& Alton roud ran into a preceding freightin Alton, Ill., 
piling 10 cars up in a bad wreck. 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad broke in two near Metuchen, N. J., and 
the rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking several 
cars and injuring a brakeman. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a passenger train on the 
Connecticut River road ran into the rear of a freight at 
Chicopee Junction, Mass., wrecking the caboose, killing a 
woman who was riding init and injuring the fireman. 

BUTTING. 

On the mornivg of the 10th a freight train on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis stalled ona grade near New Prague, 
Minn., and finally started back down the grade, the 
engineer being unable to control it until it met a following 
train when an engine and seven cars were piled up in a bad 
wreck. 

On the evening of the 10th there was a butting collision 
between two freight engines in the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western yard inSalamanca, N. Y. One of them was badly 
damaged. 5 

On the afternoon of the 18th there was a butting col- 
lision between the pay train and a freight engine in the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western yard in Post Jervis, N. Y., 
by which both engines were damaged. 

Very early on the morning of the 20th there was a but- 
ting collision between a passenger train and a wild engine, 





runuing backwards, on the Chicago & Alton road near 
Straut, Ill. Both engines were badly broken, the engineer 
of the wild engine killed and the fireman fatally hurt. 

On the evening of the 20th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern road near Salem, Pa., by which both engines and 
several cars were wrecked and a trainman hurt. 

On the morning of the 22d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Grand Trunk road near 
Wales, Ont., by which both engines and 30 cars were 
wrecked. 

On the morning of the 25th a coal train on the Lehigh 
Valley road ran into a freight which was crossing over to 
take the other track at Metuchen, N. J. Both engines and 
two cars were wrecked and four trainmen hurt. 

On the morning of the 25th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chesapeake & Ohio: road 
near Callahan, Va., caused by a mistake as to the point of 
meeting ordered. The men on both engines reversed and 
jumped and after the collision one of the engines started 

ack alone. When passing the next station, however, a man 
succeeded in jumping on and stopping the engine. 

On the evening of the 27th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road near Montrose, Ill. Both engines were 
wrecked. 

CROSSING. 


On the morning of the 12th a wild engine on the Lehigh 
Valley road, ran into a passenger train on the Philadelphia 
& Reading road, at tbe crossing near Bound Brook. N. J 
Two passenger cars were wrecked and one of them caught 
fire and was destroyed, but all the passengers escaped. A 
fireman and a passenger were badly injured, and 11 passen- 
gers slightly burt. It is said that the watchman at the 
crossing signaled both to come on. 

Early on the morning of the 19th, a Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific passenger train, struck the engive of a Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis passenger train at the 
crossing in Litchfield, Ill., breaking it badly. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a local passenger train on 
the Central Pacific road ran into a freight train which was 
crossing the local tracks on the line leading int» the yard at 
Oakland, Cal. Both engines were badly broken, and the 
track blocked several hours. 


DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL. 


On the evening of the 8th three cars of a passenger train 
on the Chicago & Northwestern road were thrown from the 
track near Pierre, Dak., by a broken rail. A trainman was 
slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 9th the engine and two cars of a 
passenger train on the Flint & Pere Marquette road were 
thrown from the track near East Saginaw, Mich., by a 
broken rail. The engineer and fireman were killed. 

On the evening of the 14th a coal train on the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie road struck a broken rail near Burton, O., and 
the engine and 14 cars were piled up ina bad wreck. A 
brakeman was hurt. ; 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the Cin- 
cinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth road struck a broken 
rail near Olive Branch, O., and the rear car was thrown 
from the track and upset. 


BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the afternoon of the 7th the engine of a freight train 
on the Covington & Southwestern road broke through a 
trestle bridge near Flemingsburg, Ky., and fell into the 
creek. 

On the morning of the 14th a freight train on the Ohio 
Central road broke through a _ bridge near Hebron, O., and 
several cars went down into the creek. A brakeman was 
badly hurt. é 

On the night of the 29th a repair train on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road broke through a small 
bridge near Helena, Ark., and went down into a creek, in- 
juring three men badly. 


SPREADING OF RAILS, 


On the morning of the 2dacar of a passenger train on 
the Peachbottom road was thrown from the track in Ox- 
ford, Pa., by the spreading of the rails, and two persons 
were slightly hurt. f 

On the morning of the 3d seven cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago & Northwestern road were thrown from the 
track near Winona, Minn., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 5th a passenger train on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe road was thrown from the track near 
Cedar Hill, Tex., by the spreading of the rails. Two cars 
rolled down a bank, and the other two upset, and three 
trainmen were hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 6th a passenger train on the Bur- 
lington & Northwestern road was thrown from the track 
near Burlington, Ia., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 10th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Texas & St. Louis road was thrown from the 
track near Bunker Hill, Tex., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 10th the engine and two cars of 
a passenger train on the Texas & Pacific road were thrown 
from the track near Arlington, Tex., by the spreading of 
the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 18th a freight train on the Tona- 
wanda Valley Cuba road was thrown off the track near 
Arecide, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails. 


BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the morning of the 5th three cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road were tkrown 
from the track near Byron, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 


LOOSE WHEEL. 


On the morning of the 17tha freight train on the St. 
John & Maine road was thrown from the track at Frederic- 
ton Junction, N. B., by a loose wheel under a car. 


BROKEN AXLE. 


On the afternoon of the 1st the tender and two cars of a 
passenger train on the Chicago & West Michigan road were 
thrown from the track near Holland, Micb., by a broken 
axle. Two trainmen were burt. 

On the evening of the 2d a car of a coal train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road, was thrown from 
the track near West Bloomfield, N. Y., by a broken axle. 
It was said that the car was dragged nearly three miles 
over the ties before the train stopped. 

On the afternoon of the 14th some cars of a freight train 
on the New York Central& Hudson River road were 
thrown from the track near Port Byron, N. Y., by a 
broken axle. 

BROKEN TRUCK. 

On the morning of the 1st the engine of a passenger train 
on the Buston & Albany road, was thrown from the track 
near Millbury, Mass., by the breaking of the truck. 

On the evening of the 5th five cars of a coal train on the 
Syracuse, Geneva & Corning road were thrown from the 
track in Geneva, N. Y., by a broken truck. 

On the morning of the 6th a car of a freight train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown from 
the track near Savannah, N. Y., by a broken truc's, 

On the evening of the 18th several cars of a freight train 
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on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
from the track near Callicoon, N. Y., by a broken truck. 


ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 


On the morning of the 2d a passenger train on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road struck a rock which 
had fallen on the track near Bushberg, Mo. The enginc 
went down into the river, the baggage car and smoker 
following it. The engineer and fireman were hurt. 

On the evening of the 234 a car of a mixed train on the 
Housatonic road was thrown from the track near Newtown, 
Conn., by some timbers which fell from a preceding car. One 
end of the car was smashed in. : 

On the afternoon of the 26th seven cars of a freight train 
on the Canadian Pacific road were thrown from the track 
near Tyndall, Man., by a log which fell frum a carelessly 
loaded flat car. 

CATTLE. 

On the morning of the 10th a repair train running back- 
ward on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road ran over a 
horse near Beaver, Tex., and several cars were thrown from 
the track, killing the conductor and four men and injuring 
five others. 

On the afternoon of the 12th a ballast train on the Mobile 
& Girard road ran over a cow near Troy, Ala., and six cars 
were thrown from the track, killing two laborers and injur- 
ing three others. 

On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the Rich- 
mond & Danville road ran overacow near High Point, 
N. C., and the engine and 18 cars were piled up ina cut in 
very bad wreck, The engineer was killed, the fireman and 
a brakeman hurt. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo road ran over a cow near Powell, 
O., and the engine and 10 cars were thrown from the track 
oa piled up in a bad wreck. A boy in the caboose was 

urt. 

On the afternoon of the 29th a repair train on the Texas 
& Pacific road ran over a steer near Fort Worth, Tex., and 
two cars were throw1 from the track, killing a civil engineer 
and a brakeman and injuring three others. 


WASH-OUTS AND LAND SLIDES. 


On the morning of the Sth a passenger train on the Ken- 
tucky Central road was thrown from the track by a land- 
slide near Falmouth, Ky. The fireman was killed and the 
engineer hurt. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the Sa- 
vannah, Griffin & North Alabama road went into a wash- 
out near Griftin, Ga., and twocars went into the gap, the 
engine passing over. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, as the construction train on 
the New York. West Shore & Buffalo road was passing 
through Newburg, N. Y., the retaining wall gave way and 
the bank slid out, throwing the engiue from the track. 

Very early on the morning of the 23d a passenger train 
on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road was thrown 
from the track near Talladega, Ala., by a wash-out. Five 
passengers were hurt. 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the Western 
North Carolina road ran into a wash-out near Hickory, N, 
C., and 10 cars were piled up in a heap, The locomotive 
did not go down into the gap. 

WIND. 


On the morning of the 5th a passenger train on the Hot 
Springs road was blown from the track near Malvern, Ark., 
by a violent storm. One car went down a bank, injuring 
five passengers slightly. 

On the afternoon of the 21st a passenger train on the Den 
ver & South Park line of the Union Pacific road was blown 
from the track near Como, Col., in a very violent storm, 
Three cars were blown over, two trainmen and three pas- 
sengers slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the Utah 
& Northern road was blown from the track by a severe gale 
near Ogden, Utah. 

Near the same time and not far from the same place, 
another passenger train on the same road was also blown 
from the track. 

MISPLACED SWITCH. 

Onthe morning of the 11th a freight train on the Syra- 
cuse, Geneva & Corning road was thrown from the track in 
Geneva, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. The engine upset 
and five cars were wrecked. 

On the morning of the 14th several cars of a coal train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road were thrown 
from the track at Fairport, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 27th a passenger train on the 
Cincinnati Northern road was thrown from the track in Cin- 
cinnati, O., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 27th the engine of a freight train 
on the Texas & Pacific road was thrown from the track in 
Fort Worth, Tex., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 28th a freight train on the Inter- 
colonial road was thrown from the track in Truro, N. 8., by 
a misplaced switch. ‘ : ; 

On the night of the 28th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown from the track at 
Beloit Junction, Wis , by a misplaced switch, and six cars 
went over a small bridge close iy piling up in the creek in 
a bad wreck. The engineer was badly hurt. 

On the evening of the 29th a passenger train on the 
Canada Southern road was thrown from the track at La 
Salle, Mich., by a misplaced switch. The engine and two 
cars were badly broken, the engineer, fireman and two 
passengers hurt. 

OPEN DRAW. 

On the morning of the 3d the eugine and one car of a 
freight train on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more road went through the open draw of the bridge at 
Bush River, Md. It is said that the draw signal was not 
shown until too late. The engine was completely buried in 
the mud of the river bottom. 

MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 


On the evening of the 5th a passenger train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was thrown from the track near 
Lexington, Ky., by a spike wedged in between two rails. 
The engine went off and the fireman was slightly hurt. 

On the night of the 5th the engine of a passenger train on 
the Fitchburg road was thrown from the track near Water- 
town, Mass., by two ties put across the rails by persons 
unknown. ; ; 

On the night of the 9th the engine of a passenger train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from 
the track at La Salle, N. Y., by a rail laid across the track 
by some person unknown. - ; 

On the afternoon of the 13th a freight train on the Nor- 
folk & Western road was thrown from tke track near 
Wytheville, Va., by obstructions placed on the rails. The 
engine and several cars were wrecked, the fireman killed 
and the engineer badly hurt. 

UNEXPLAINED. 


On the evening of the 3d several cars of a freight train ov 
the Boston & Lowell road ran off the truck neur Lynde- 
boro, N. H. A brakeman was burt. 





On the afternoon of the 7th seven cars of a freight train 
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on the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh road ran 
off the track on a trestle near Russelburg, N. Y., and fell to 
the ground. The cars were wrecked and four trainmen 
hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 7th a yard engine on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road ran off the track in Cin- 
cinnati, O., blocking the road three hours. 

On the afternoon of the 7th the engine of a passenger 
train on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road ran 
off the track on Popler street, in St. Louis, Mo., and ran 
across the street into a brick house, knocking down the 
front of it. The engine was wrecked. ; 

On the afternoon of the 8th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track in Rochester, N. Y., blocking the road two hours. 

On the afternoon of the 12tha tie train on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern road ran off the track near Mine- 
ola, Tex., wrecking several cars and injuring five men. 

On the evening of the 12th a freight train on the Grand 
Trunk road ran off the track near St. George, Ont., and 
six cars went down a high bank. 

On the night of the 14th a freight train on the New York 
Central and Hudson River road ran off the track near Cha- 
piaville, N. Y., blocking the track four hours. 

On the morning of the 16th the engine and several cars of 
a freight train on the Rochester & Pittsburgh road ran off 
the track in Rochester, N. Y., doing a little damage. 

On the night of the 18th the engine of a freight train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track in Columbia, 
Pa., blocking the road an hour. 

On the afternoon of the 19th three cars of a freight train 
on the Boston & Albany road ran off the track near Cottage 
Farm, Mass. A brakeman was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 23d two cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track in East Rochester, N. Y., blocking the track some 
time. 

On the afternoon of the 24th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near 
Sterling Junction, N. Y. and several cars were — 

On the afternoon of the 24th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track at Ster- 
ling Junction, N. Y., blocking the road an hour. 

On the morning of the 26th the engine of a freigat train 
an the New York & Long Branch road ran off the track at 
the New Jersey Southern crossing in Red Bank, N. J., block- 
ing both roads several hours. 

On the morning of the 30th a car of a freight train on the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road jumped the track 
near Wales, N. Y. A brakeman was slightly hurt. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BOILER EXPLOSION. 

Ono the morning of the 25th the engine of a work train on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio road exploded its boiler while at 
work removing a wreck at Callahan, Va. The front end of 
the boiler was blown out, the engine completely wrecked, 
and six men of the wrecking gavginjured. Some pieces of 


the boiler were thrown half a mile. The engine was 12 
years old. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Very early on the morning of the 2d a baggage car of a 
passenger train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western 


road caught fire when near Binghamton, N. Y., and was 
destroyed. 

On the evening of the 18th a wheel broke under a car of a 
passenger train on the Philadelphia & Reading road when 
near Trenton, N. J., and a large piece of the wheel was 
thrown up against the floor of the car, splintering it. The 
car did not leave the track, and the train was stopped as 
soon as possible. 


SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 106 accidents, in which 26 persons were 
killed and 114 injured; an increase of 25 accidents, of 8 
killed and of 53 injured, as compared with April of last 
year. 

The four months of the current year up to the end of 
April show a total ot 600 accidents, 155 killed and 636 in- 
jured ; a monthly average of 150 accidents, 39 killed and 
159 injured. April was far below the average, and is the 
best month of the year so far, as might have been expected. 


Brooks Mogul Locomotive. 





The engravings on the inset and the opposite page illus- 
trate a mogul freight engine of standard gauge, built by 
the Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., and now 
in the Chicago Exposition. The engravings show very 
clearly the construction, and the dimensions and other par- 
ticulars are given from the specifications as follows : 

Boiler.—Wagou-top pattern, diameter of barrel at smoke- 
box end, 52 in. Outside she]! of Otis homogeneous cast steel, 
i; in. thick, flue sheets 44 in. Fire-box, 72 in. long, 34 in. 
wide at grate. 46 in. at crown-sheet, 64 in. high. Plates of 
Otis steel ¥{, in. thick, except crown-sheet, which is %¢ in, and 
flue sheet '; in. There are 197 lap-welded iron tubes, 2 in. 
outside diameter, 11 ft. 144 in. long. The grate surface is 
16.94 square feet. Heating surface, fire-box, 113.87 square 
feet, 1,141.05; total, 1,254.92 square feet. The 
boiler is fed by two Friedman non-lifting injectors, one No. 
8 on right-hand side and one No. 7 on left-hand side. The 
boiler is furnished with one 214-in. pop safety valve and 
one flat valve. 

Cylinders are 18 in. diameter and 24 in. 
piston packing is Dunbar’s patent. 

Driving Wheels, six in number, are 55%4 iv. diameter. 
The tires are 584 in. wide and 3 in. thick, of steel, 
from the Standard Steel Works. The tires on the middle 
pair of wheels bave no flanges and are 6 in. face. The driv- 
ing axles are of iron, with journals 7 in. diameter and 8 in. 
long. Crank pins are of Otis steel, main bearings 4% in. 
diameter, 4%¢ in. long ; side-rod bearings, 33¢ in. diameter, 
314 in. long. 

Engine Truck, two wheeled, with wheels 30 ir. diameter, 
cast-iron centres and Standard steel tires. Truck axle of 
hammered iron, with journal 5 in. diameter and 10 in. long. 

The crossheads are of cast steel. Slide-bars of hammered 
iron, case-hardened. Link of hammered iron, forged solid 
and case-hardened. 

The driving-wheel base of these engines is 15 ft. 6 in.; the 
total wheel-base, 23 ft. 

_ The weight of the engine empty is 78,000 lbs.; in work- 
‘ng order, 86,000 Ibs., of which 72,500 lbs, are on the 


tubes, 


stroke. The 








drivers and 13,500 Ibs. on the truck, the weight on drivers 
being 12,000 Ibs. per wheel. 

Tender has ocak frames and is mounted on two four- 
wheeled trucks, the forward truck centre-bearing, the rear 
truck centre an‘ side-bearing. The tender wheels are cast- 
iron chilled wheels, 30 in. diameter; axles of hammered 
iron, with journals 3°{ in. diameter and 7 in. long. The 
tank bas a capacity of 2,880 gallons of water. 

The builders say: “This engine will haul, in addition to 
the weight of engine and tender, the track being in good 
condition and comparatively free from curves, the following 
weights in gross tons: Level, 1,592; 20-ft. grade, 739; 40-ft. 
grade, 466; 60-ft. grade, 382; 80-ft. grade, 251; 100-ft. 
grade, 198 gross tons.” 








Sontributions. 


“Accommodations” in Sleeping and Parlor Cars. 


New YORK, May 30, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

When, in 1878, one of the committee of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on the Paris Exhibition objected 
to sending Gilbert, Bush & Co.’s exhibit to Paris because 
they made Wagner’s cars, I regarded it as an extreme case 
of prejudice. At that time I had but little experience with 
them; lately, however, I bave been forced to take 
the 10:30 p.m. train quite frequently for Boston, re- 
turning by the 4:30, and have gradually been con- 
vinced of the justice of the committeeman’s objections. 

On my last trip I had a section in an antediluvian sleeper 
without hooks, pockets, mirror, or any conveniences. This 
led to an unpleasantness between a bumptious drummer 
who occupied a lower berth and a tired wheelman in the 
berth above him. The first insisted in hanging his coat 
where it interfered with the wheelman’s nose. 

The conductor was called in, and during the altercation 
that ensued a posterior kicking was contingently but vocifer- 
ously promised in words of one syllable. 

It may be of interest that the conductor sided with the 
drummer, and his clothes hung over the wheelmar. 

Returning by the 4.30 p. m. train for Boston, the cheese 
box thing provided for smokers was let toa party who 
wished to play cards, and persons who had paid a dollar 
extra for a comfortable ride roosted on the platforms while 
smoking, or took such accommodations as they could in the 
smoking car. 

A sleeping car company may be forced to put on anti- 
quated sleepers, but I do not think anything can justify the 
small meanness of selling the seats in the smoking room of 
parlor cars.  __ N. 


Train Rules.” 


The passenger *‘ Station Master” and the “‘ Station Agent” 
are generally one and the same person, but as a convenient 
mode of separating the rules belonging wholly to the pas- 
senger department from those which are more strictly op- 
erating rules, and thus leaving the latter more clearly de- 
fined, the following have been grouped by themselves. They 
are, of course, chiefly for *‘ uniformity,” nobody’s life being 
endangered if a hard worked agent at a small station should 
happen to appear in his sbirt sleeves, or if be occasionally 
opens his rooms a few minutes late of a cold morning. 
Though not to be compared with the subjects we have 
classed as imperative, they are important in their way, and 
so deserve a place. A first-class road is supposed to have 
men who pay strict attention to the ‘life-and-death ” 1 ules, 
without being told, and such being the case, the secondary 
rules become the chief matter of discipline for the division 
superintendent’s attention. Where competition is active or 
where there is from any cause a strong desire to give the 
public the very best service, the minuti# become in a 
certain sense the main points. All roads are, presumably, 
good in the essential, soit is largely in the small matters 
that one excels another. 

Several of these rules are re-written from the code of a 
prominent New England manager now out of the service. 
The subject of ventilation. though important, cannot well be 
enlarged upon kere, and so has been briefly mentioned. Let 
us hope that all station masters will read the Railroad 
Gazette, and so keep themselves properly ‘“‘ waked up” on 
this point at seascnable intervals. To be sure editorials on 
car-ventilation are not precisely adapted to station houses: 
but then, they elucidate the first principles of 
breathing, and have a strong tendency to uproot the igno- 
rant notion that it is better to be smothered in foul air than 
to suffer a half degree’s depression of the temperature. 

Although the care of the road-bed properly belongs to the 
section-master, tbe unfortunate fact that the vniversal 
Yankee has the slovenly habit of throwing orange peel, old 
newspapers, beer bottles, etc., from the car windows where- 
ever he pleases, especially near stations, renders it necessary 
to ‘‘ slick up” the ground alongside the track at least every 
day if not oftener, in order to keep it presentable; and so 
this rule (43) becomes necessary. 

The announcement of trains is a subject rather hard to 
treat with proper brevity in general rules, owing to the 
complicated way in which trains are made up and run, 
some being composed of two or three separate trains for as 
many different branches, others being express part of the 
way and accommodation the remainder, and so forth. And 
yet the rule is required, and at hundreds of stations, where 


* In the article on ‘Train Rules” in the Railroad Gazette of 
June 1, Rule 21, near the middle of second column, should read: 
* * * ‘The lamps must not be kept on the switches during the 
day.” Also, on the same e, third column, near the bottom, 


the correct readiug is: ‘“‘the evil is not to be remedied by any 
mere words.” 





the station master is left to his own judgment and decides 
that announcement is a useless bother, would prove a con- 
venience to the public and be a preventive of much petty 
fretting among ‘‘ old women of both sexes.” 

Iam not sure but this subject ought to be on the time 
table instead of in the general rules, so that it can be adapted 
to local circumstances, but have formulated here all that 
can well be generalized. 

Many, or perhaps most, large stations have hack regula 
tions posted in them, but they do not seem to be a subject 
necessary to be included in general rules, further than has 
already been done under Rule 46 (Keeping Order.) 

TO STATION MASTERS IN CHARGE OF PASSENGER 

STATIONS. 

40. You are requested to wear the badge and uniform 
suit of clothes prescribed by the company at all times 
when on duty. 

41. You wust see that the waiting rooms are prop- 
erly warmed, lighted and ventilated 15 minutes before 
the time for departure of each train that may take pas- 
sengers from your station, and at such other times as 
may be necessary for the convenience of the patrons cf 
the company. 

42. You must make personal examination, daily, of 
all rooms and closets at your station, and see that they 
are kept clean. 

43. You must see that the ground about the statior, 
and the platforms and tracks for ——- feet either way 
from the passenger house are always neatly kept. 

44. You must personally see that all icy or slippery 
places about the station on the company’s premises are 
covered with sand or otherwise made safe for pas- 
sengers. 

40. You must see that each train that is to take pas- 
sengers from your station is announced in each waiting- 
room in accordance with the following regulations : 

(a) The person announcing must speak in a distinct 
and sufficiently loud voice, and (6) must remain in or 
near the room after making the announcement long 
evough to answer any inquiries that may be made by 
persons who desire further information. (c) Each train 
must be announced soon enough to give the passengers 
ample time to reach the platform, and late enough so 
that they will not have to wait on _ the 
platform more than one or two minutes. (d) Tle 
form of announcement must be ‘Train for —-—” 
naming the one, two or three chief points to which tte 
trainruns. The names of places that cannot be reached 
without a change of cars must not be included in the 
announcement. A train must not be announced as ‘a - 
commodation ” unless it stops at every station through 
which it passes after leaving yours. If it does so stcp 
it should he announced as “ Train for blank and woy 
stations” (naming the place at the end of its trip.) You 
must keep order in and about the station, and dispose 
of drunken, disorderly, dangerous or offensive persons 
according to law. 





Southern Railway & Steamship Association.* 


We give below the official report of the meeting of West- 
ern Lines, held at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, May 21 
last : 


Pursuant to telegraphic correspondence between General 
Managers, etc., of Western Line:, a meeting was held as 
above, May 21, which was called to order at 10 a. m. by Mr. 
M. H. Smith, who moved that Virgil Powers be made Chair- 
man, and C. A. Sindall, Secretary, which being carried, 
record was made of representatives present, as follows: 

M. H. Smith, Vice President and Genera] Manager; J. M. 
Culp, General Freight Agent, and Lee Howell, General 
Agent, Louisville & Nashville. 

. M. Hoxie, Vice President; Geo. Olds, General Traffic 
Manager; J. J. Rogers, General Freight Agent; M. Knight 
and C. L. Rising, Agents, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain Division. 

G. Jordan, General Manager: C. J. Waller, General 
Ae ge Agent, and 8. Hopkins, General Agent, Mobile & 
Obio. 

FE. P. Wilson, General Freight Agent, and C. W. Hall, 
Nortbern Agent, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Yexas Pacific. 

J. W. Thomas, General Superintendent, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

Jos. F. Tucker, Traffic Manager, and D. B. Morey, Geu 
eral Freight Agent, Illinois Central and Chicago, St. Louis 
& New Orleans. 

Jas. R. Ogden, General Freight Agent; T. S. Davant, As- 
sistant Genera] Freight Agent, and B. Hughes, Agent, Mem- 
phis & Charleston, and East Tennessee, Virgina & Georgia. 

G. W. Parker, General Manager, and H. 8. DePew, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, Cairo Short Line. 

L. D. Richardson, Manager at Chicago for Green Line. 

R. Forsyth, General Freight Agent, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. 

Virgil Powers, General Commissioner, and C. A. Sindall, 
Secretary, Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

After the record had been made as above, Mr. M. H. 
Sinith explained that this meeting grew ous of telegraphic 
correspondence between him and other managers of West- 
ern lines, in refereic? to lates disturbine> of rates fron the 
West: that through that correspondence the rates of Cir 
cular Letter No, 35 had been restored and again put in ef 
fect this morning (May 21, 1883), and that this meeting 
was for the purpose of devising some plan by which agreed 
rates could be permanently maintained. 

Mr. Smith gave ahistory of the ‘‘Ohio River Basis,” it: 
adoption some years ago, its abolishment and its re-adop- 
tion April 10, 1882, and the late break from it. He further 
stated as his opinion that the only permanent solution 0‘ 
the rate troubles would be a division of the business: and h-, 
for the Louisvilla & Nashville, was prepared to so agree, 
and to adopt for carrying out same the deposit of securi- 
ties, as had been suggested by Mr, Hoxie in correspondence, 
or any reasonable plan. 

Mr. Hoxie made a few remarks suggesting that business 
could be better expedited by reference of subject to a com- 
mittee to prepare resolutions expressive of views. etc., and 
moved that Messrs, Jordan, Tucker, Olds, Smith, Ogden 
and Wilson, be appointed such committee, to report at 2:30 
p. m.; which motion was apopted. Whereupon the meeting 
took a recess until 2:30 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Meeting called to order. 

r. G. Jordan, Chairman, stated that the committee 
had been unable to agree, and had decided to submit to the 
general meeting two sets of resolutions (both of which had 
failed to pass in committee), as representing the views of 
the respective sides. 

The resolutions were read by the Secretary as follows : 

The first set of resolutions, which were offered in com- 
mittee by Mr. Wilson, were as follows : 

** Resolved, That the rates agreed upon at a meeting of 
the Rate Committee of the Southern Railway & Steamship 
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Association, held at Baltimore, April 19, 1882, and issued | 


by the General Commissioner, in Circular Letter No. 35, 
(which have gone into effect this a. m.). be reaffirmed from 
all Obio River points, and from Nashville. 


* Resolved, That the earnings from business from and be- | 
yond Cairo, Columbus, Hickman, Memphis, Vicksburg, | 
Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati to Nashville, Chatta- | 


nooga and competitive points east of the Mobile & Ohio, 
and south of the Memphis & Charleston, passing over 
the Memphis & Charleston, Mobile & Ohio, Nashville, 
Ghattanooga & St. Louis, Louisville d Nashville, and 


’ Cincinnati Southern roads, be pooled and divided between 


the lines in interest. 


“ Resolved further, That each line in interest prepare 
statistics of business transacted for two years prior to April 
10, 1883, to be submitted at a meeting to be held July 1, 
i883: when, if lines in interest fail to agree upon distri 
bution, the differences shall be adjusted under the rules of 
the Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

‘* Resolved, That in preparing statistics each line show 
original point of shipment, and use the classification for 
commodities in use by the Louisville & Nashville Co. and 
the revenue derived by the lines in interest from the Ohio 
River to destination, as nearly as practicable.” 


Memphis & Charleston (subject to approval of General 
Manager.) 
Mobile & Ohio. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
Vicksburg & Meridian. 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans. 
Nays—None. 
F The resolutions, as unanimously adopted, read as fol- 
ows: 
“Resolved, That the rates agreed upon at a meeting of 
| Rate Committee of the Southern Railway Steamship Asso- 
ciation, held at Baltimore, April 19, 1883, and issued by 
the General Commissioner in Circular Letter No. 35, which 
have gone irto effect this a. m.. be re-affirmed from all Ohio 
River points, and from Nashville. 
“Resolved, That the earnings from business, from and 
beyond Cairo, Columbus, Hickman, Memphis, Vicksburg, 


| 


Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati to Nashville, Chatta- | 


nooga and competitive points east of the Mobile & Obio 
and south of the Memphis & Charleston, passing over the 
Memphis & Charleston, Mobile & Ohio, Nashville, Chatta- 


| nooga & St. Louis, Louisville & Nashville, and Cincinnati | 









































Fig. 1. 


THE PANNING BRAK*-.SHOE. 


Fig. 6. 


The second resolution was offered in committee by Mr. 
Olds, a amendment to Mr. Wilson’s resolution, and reads 
as follows: . 

“Resolved, That the pooiing arrangement be extended 
to include business from St. Louis and East St. Louis depots 
destined to points named, via Cairo and Colnmbus, and that 
the differentials shall be on numbered classes 10 cents per 
100 pounds, and on the lettered classes 5 cents per 100 
pounds, over and above the rates from Cincinnati.” 

Mr. Smith moved that the report of the committee be re- 
ceived. Carried. 

Mr. Smith moved the adoption of the first set of resolu- 
tions (as offered by Mr. Wilson in committee). 

Mr. Hoxie suggested that the resolution be amended by 
providing that the arbitration be had before the old board 
of the Southern Railway & Steamship Association (Messrs. 
Jobn Screven, W. R. Arthur and T. H. Carter); which 
amendment was agreed to by all, and the resolution changed 
accordingly. 

Messrs. Olds and Jordan suggested that the statistics be 
prepared, and with arguments as to claims in proposed di- 
vision, be submitted to arbitrators on July 1, and that the 
arbitrators be requested to decide the questions within 10 
days thereafter. This was also agreed to by all, and reso- 
lution made to so read. 

Mention was made that this was not in accord with pres- 
ent rules of Southern Railway & Steamship Association, 
governing matters referred to arbitration; when it was 
stated and agreed to by all that this question, being not 
wholly within the Association’s jurisdiction, could be arbi- 
trated as proposed—the rules of arbitration heing suspended 
by argreement of parties at interest. 

The resolutions, as amended, were read and discussed at 
some length; after which a vote was taken on their adop- 
tion by call of roll of initial roads south of Ohio River, re- 
sulting io their adoption by unanimous vote—the follow- 
ing being roads voting aye: 


| in position and curve, with the curved ends of the brake- 
| head, and are constructed so as to catch behind the brake- 
head. 

The fastening consists simply of a rod passed through a 
hole cast in the lower part of the brake bead, and having 
| the ends turned down. Itis kept from swinging back off 
the brake-sboe by a small lug cast on either side of the 
break-head at the back of and a little beneath the hole 
through which the fastening passes. This small lug (or lugs) 
so disposed also serves to bold the fastening up and out 
of the way when the shoe is in course of being put on 
or taken off. 

It is claimed for this brake-shoe that it is simple in con- 
struction, lighter than any other good brake-shoe now in 
use, that the shoe can be removed and replaced very easily, 
while the fastening is simple and secure, and there are no 
keys or other small parts liable to be lost. 

Mr. J. W. Krepps, No. 11 Pine street, New York, is agent 
for this brake-shoe. 




















Southern railways, be pooled and divided between the 
lines in interest. 

‘Resolved further, That each line in interest prepare 
statistics of business traosacted for two years prior to April 
10, 1883, to be submitted, with arguments on July 1, 1883, 
to arbitration by John Screven, W. R. Arthur and T. H. 
Carter, (the old Board of Arbitration Southern Railway & 
Steamship Association), and that they be requested to de- 
cide the question within 10 days thereafter, the divis- 
ions to take effect from May 2, 1883. 

“Resolved, That in preparing statistics each line show 
original point of shipment, and use the classification for 
commodities in use by the Louisville & Nashville Co., and 
the revenue derived by the lines in interest from the Ohio 
River to destination, as nearly as practicable.” 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die, 





The Banning Brake-Shoe. 





The accompanying engravings show the construction of 


the Banning brake-shoe, as patented Jan. 30 and April 3 of | 


the present year. Fig. 1 shows the brake in position on the 


wheel. Fig. 2 is a plan and fig. 3a vertical section of the | 


'shoe and head; fig. 4 is a perspective view, while fig. 5 
shows the shoe partly removed. Fig. 6 shows the shoe and 
fig. 7 the brake-head separately, figs. 8 and 9 being the fast- 
enings, also shown separately. 

The two ends of the brake-head are curved in the same 
direction, as shown in the cuts, the upper end being concave 
and the lower end convex, the curves being parts of con- 
centric circles. The shoe has two lugs, one at the upper and 
one at the lower end; these lugs correspond, respectively, 





Fig. 9. 


The Increased Efficiency of Railways for the 
Transportation of Freight. 





At the annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, held Jan. 17, 1883, the paper with the above 
title, by Wm. P. Shinn, which we published last week, was 
discussed in letters to the Secretary, by the venerable John 
B. Jervis, by Mr. Charles Paine, Mr. E. P. Vining, Mr. 
Joseph 8S. Paxon, and orally by Mr. J. Gardner Sanderson 
Mr. Chas. E. Emery, Mr. Octave Chanute, Mr. Charles H’ 
Fisher, Mr. M. N. Forney, Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, and Mr’ 
Robert L. Harris. Portions of this discussions, as given in 
the Transactions for April, we reproduce below: 

Mr. CHARLES PAINE (General Manager New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo Railroad): No person can read Mr. Shinn’s 

| admirable paper without instruction, and by those interested 
in railroad management it will be found full of valuable 
suggestions. : 

In reference to detention of cars at stations and private 
sidings, he advises a low rate of demurrage as the remedy 
for the difficulty; and it may be of use for me to add that 
this experiment has often been tried, and so far as I have 
been able to learn, with entire success, whenever the penalty 
has been regularly and persistently exacted. 

The habits of men of business are all opposed to the payment 
of any sum, however small, in consequence of delays which by 
prom ptness and proper arrangements beforehand could have 
| been avoided. I have no doubt that a penalty of 20 cents 

per day for the detention of acar would prove very effec- 

tual; 50 cents per day bas, within my own experience, suf- 
ficed to prevent improper delays to cars where carelessness 
and indifference about unloading had been the rule. But 
this penalty will not—I might almost say cannot—be en- 
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forced by the freight departmant as it is generally organ- 
ized upon American railroads; some other department—as 
the Superintendent’s, for instance—must be intrusted with 
its enforcement. Our freight departments are constructed 
with a view to obtaining the largest amount of freight, and 
will do nothing, willingly. which will ssem to require the 
shipper or consignee to conform to any rule as to time of un- 
unloading, for fear that some other road may uot require 
it. 


it. 

Mr. Shino again hits the nail on the head in citing 
the detention of cars on foreign roads as one of the 
great evils of our railway ~ oy it is probably 
the one for which it is most difficult to provide a remedy. 
For [ cannot agree with Mr. Shinn that the per diem charge 
for cars when on foreign roads would be a success. In 
tact, it was once agreed upon and tried on some of the lines 
between Chicago and New England, but only for a few 
weeks, when its impracticability was demonstrated. The 
reason is this: the terminal road acts only as the agent of 
all the other roads forming the line; the most western road 
shipping to New England is just as anxious to have a chance 
to get its freight to destination as the little terminal road is 
to do its share of the business; and while the terminal road 
will undertake to do the best that it can for its western ally, 
it had better not receive the Western cars than to be respon- 
sible for a per diem charge. A snow-storm or a flood, or 
many other things, may so damage affairs at the terminus 
that it would be impossible to get the cars promptly unloaded 
—yet, under the per diem arrangement, the short road at 
the eastern end of the route would be required to pay much 


more in penalties than it had ever received for doing the | 


business. 

Another obstacle to the collection of a per diem charge ex- 
ists in the variable demand for cars. During the fall and 
winter seasons shipments from the West are active; every car 
is called inte requisition; but no Western road could afford 
to say to the blockaded Eastern roads, we will not let you 
have our cars unless you pay a per diem charge for their use. 
The Eastern roads would reply: our yards are everywhere 
full of cars; keep yours until we get those we have un- 
loaded. The Western road sees how it is, and prays for 
mercy’s sake do the best you can for us, take a fair share 
of our cars through for us, or we will bave no business; 
we will not charge you anything but usual mileage. 

In midsummer there is little freight moving eastward; 
cars begin to accumulate to an uncomfortable extent on the 
sidings of the Western roads; they receive them at consid- 
erable inconvenience to have them ready against the com- 
mencement of the fall shipments, but they would not do so 
if responsible for a per diem charge. 

Tae remedy for improper delays on foreign roads seems to 
me to be attainable more readily through a clearing house to 
which all roads shall report, and which should have author- 
ity to order the movement of cars which are not detained 
for good cause. By notifying the road whose cars are so de- 
tained, as well as the managers of the roads on which the 
cars are—perhaps unknown to themselves—so detained, 
much could be done to improve the movement of cars. 

Mr. E. P. VininaG, Freight Traffic Manager Union Pacific 
Railway Company (by letter).—I have been very much in- 
terested in your paper, ‘‘On the Increased Efficiency of 
Railways for the Transportation of Freight,” which was 
read upon the 20th ult. before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. While I appreciate that portion of it 
which relates to the increased efficiency that has been secured 
during the last few years, I believe that the atteution which 
you direct to the weak points in the present system—or 
rather lack of system—for handling freight upon our Ameri- 
can railroads will prove of even greater practical impor- 
tance, and hope that your paper will be an important factor 
in bringing about those changes which must be made before 
our roads will be capable of handling promptly and cheaply 
the increased volume of business which there is reason to 
hope that the future will bring them. The growth of our 
railway system has been a matter of such little time that 
our railroad officers have scarcely had the time necessary to 
abandon the crude methods originally adopted for short 
lines with a small local business, and substitute for them a 
thorough system adapted to the prompt and rapid transpor- 
tation of an immense tonnage over great distances. 

There is no reason why freight left at a depot at New 
York for transportation to Chicago should not reach 
Chicago and be ready for delivery at some fixed hour, 
with the same reliability and certainty that exist gs 
the hour at which a passenger from New York will reach 
his destination. 

There is no sufficient reason for the uncertainty that all 
business men have as to the time when their goods will 
reach them. 

The demand for greater speed than is now made is not half 
as pressing as the demand for greater reliability and cer- 
tainty ; but the everage time that is now taken for freight 
oe can be and will ultimately be greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Freight from New York for Council Bluffs, if moved at a 
constant average speed of only ten miles per hour, 
should reach its destination in six days. 

As a matter of fact, such freight seldom arrives in less 
than nine days, the average time is not less than two weeks, 
and three weeks is not an unusual length of time for such 
freight to be in transit. 

It is curious to observe that at just the times when the 
demand for transportation is the most active the move ment 
of freight becomes the slowest. Ata time when business is 
light freight will arrive at Council Bluffs from New York 
with tolerable regularity in about 14 to 16 days ; but if the 
amount of freight offered for transportation is suddenly in- 
creased, instead of meeting this increased demand for cars 
by moving the cars more promptly and rapidly, it seems to 
be a question as to whether the cars that have been loaded 
shall ever be moved to their destination at all, the mileage 
per day of the cars upon the various roads being run down 
to only about one-half of the usual average. 

Then, as you say, the cry rescunds from all quarters for 

“more cars,” when the fact is that the side tracks and 
yards are lumbered up with more cars than the engines and 
men seem able to handle, and the cars already upon the 
road would be capable of doing double the amount of busi- 
ness if they were only loaded, hauled and unloaded 
promptly. 
_ It certainly should not be difficult to make an average of 
50 miles per day with railroad cars. At a speed of 16 
miles per hour this would keep the cars in motion only three 
hours per day, and allow them to stand idle 21; or, to put 
the matter in another shape, only one-eighth of the cars 
upon the line would, upon an average, be in motion, while 
he aa of the cars would be standing upon side 
racks. 

Nevertheless, it is true that upon many roads which do 
not make that average mileage a constant demand for 
*“more cars ” may be heard. 

It seems a simple matter that trains should be made up 
exclusively of through freight ; that the engines should 

start with no greater number of cars than can be taken 
through without breaking up the train; that the train 
should have a schedule time, and should make it ; that upon 
arrival at the destination the cars should be unloaded within 
24 hours, and within another 24 hours either reloaded or— 





in case there is no return freight for them, and there is a 
demand for the cars at the other end of the line—that they 
be started back empty, and within a reasonable length 
of time reach the point from which they originally started. 

Simple as all this seems, and easy as it should be under a 
proper system of management, it is not done. 

That it will be done, and at no very distant date, I hope 
and believe. 

CHARLES H. Fisner (Chief Engineer New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad).—Like Mr. Chanute, I have had 
other engagements to such an extent within the last two 
weeks and since the publication of Mr Shinn’s paper that I 
can hardly say that I have more than read it; but it pre- 
sents subjects of very deap consideration to those who are con- 
nected with the operation of railroads. I do not propose 
now to attempt to discuss it, but merely to mention one fact 
in my own experience as beariug upon this question of re- 
ducing the cost of operating railroads. During the past 
year the company with which I am connected has been 
engaged in improving a difficult portion of its lines through 
the city of Rochester. We had, from the crossing of the 
Genesee River and our station, which was indirectly west of 
| it, an ascending grade abuut 1,200 ft. long, and at the rate 

of 115 ft. to the mile ; going east from the river bridge, we 
had an ascending grade of 2,000 ft. in length and about 
53 ft. tothe mile. Our eastern-bound trains would gener- 
ally surmount that grade,. but with our western-bound 
trains, in order to get them up the short grade, we were 
compelled to use heavy helping engines, and had three in 
| service. 

The difficulties in operating our road, crossing the street 
that it did, and the obstruction that it caused to ordinary 
traffic, made the people of the city of Rochester restive, and 
improvement was asked for. After some negotiations and 
some legislation, a contract was made between the repre- 
sentatives of the city and the company, by whicn a plan 
for changing the grade was adopted, and the work has been 
in progress since March last, 1882. Of the entire two miles 
which was to be changed, we are now using on the elevated 
grade all but about 2,000 ft. in length, although a portion 
of this present elevated part is temporary. Instead of the 
three engines that were used for helping before this improve- 
|}ment was advanced to its present condition, we are now 
| using one, which runs up a short temporary incline at the 
east end and runs back on the same track, the entire distance 
run by it being about 1,200 ft. Our trains eastward-bound 
have no difficulty whatever, and those westward are assisted 
only at this one point. Before the work was decided upon, 
an estimate of the saving from this improvement was made, 
and it was much to my surprise to find that with the busi- 
ness we were theu doing it was easy to expect a saving of 
$70,000 a year in the cost of operating the road from 
making this improvement. The results thus far attained 
indicate that we shall do as well as that—perhaps better— 
and they demonstrate that a reduction of ruling grade is an 
important step in diminishing the cost of transportation. 

The question of increasing the power of our engines has 
recently been presented to me for consideration, and I have 
been asked to estimate the wear upon the rails caused by the 
ordinary 8-wheel engine with a certain load upon each 
driver, in comparison by that produced by a 10-wheel engine 
with the same load uponeach driver, and thus aggregating 
50 per cent. more driven load. My reply was that I could 
only see an additional wear from the pressure of the extra 
pair of drivers. There was evidently additional wear upon 
the rail, but how to measure it I was unable to suggest. And 
I mention it now, hoping that some gentleman may tell me 
if there is anything more than that. There would be addi- 
tional friction in ssing around curves, and with the long 
wheel-base of the 10-wheel engines there would necessarily 
be some lateral slipping, but I can see no more actual wear 
to the rail than that coming from the rolling friction 
of the extra pair of drivers. The question was 
asked me, ‘‘Do you mean to say that there is no more 
wear tothe rail with a train of 35 cars drawn by an 
8-wheel engine slipping all the way than with one of 35cars 
drawn by a 10-wheel engine and not slipping ?” I said,“‘I do 
not say anything of the kind.” It was in my mind that 
if there was any slipping at all, the 8-wheel engine was 
over-loaded with the 35 cars. There is one point in 
connection with this that I think railroad managers hardly 
appreciate. Seven or eight years ago trains were adapted 
to the engines then in use. They hauled a certain number 
of cars for a train load—possibly 40 or 45. In the meantime 
it has been found economical] to increase the strength of the 
car and to give it greater capacity, and now they are made 
to carry 20 tons instead of 10 tons, and yet it seems that the 
managers of railroads expect that the trains will consist of 
as many cars as before. That is one reason why we cannot 
move as many cars with the same engine as was done years 
ago. And yet it seems to be lost sight of. 

I am of opinion that the efficiency of railroads would be 
increased in many cases by a slight expenditure in reducing 
their grades at certain points. I know that on one division 
of our road, where we now have grades of 30 ft. tothe 
mile to overcome, we can reduce to 20 by revising perhaps 
11 miles, mostly light work, and I think that engineers 
connected with cone in operation who desire to improve 
them, should give their attention to this point of reducing 
grades. 

I would like very much to hear some explanation on that 
one point—what the relative wear or effect on the rail is 
from the two classes of engines, assuming the same load on 
each driver in both cases, the one engine having four and 
the other six drivers. 


H. BIsseEuLL, M. Am., Soc. C. E.—There is one very serious 
objection to the suggestion of Mr. Shinn, that engines should 
be run first in first out, and that isin regard to the chang- 
ing of engineers. You cannot lay the blame for want of 
care of the engines to the parties who run them. If you put 
one man on an engine and keep him there, you know whether 
he keeps his engine right or not, but when you shift your 
men you do not. 


CHARLES H. FisHer.—I would say in regard to the work- 
ing of engine crewson the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, that we have two crews to an engine, but 
they are not changed from engine to engine ordinarily, so 
that we fix the responsibility for any difficulty with the en- 
gine on one or two men. 


Mr. M. N. Forney asked Mr.Chanute whether on the Erie 
road t hey have any difficulty in handling as long trains as 
their consolidation engines will draw. 

O. CHANUTE.—I can answer that by saying, thus far there 
has been no difficulty of the kind and that the practice on 
the Erie road makes it very clear and apparent that the 
heavy engines are the economical ones to use. In 1874 the 
average train upon the Erie Railway was about 22 cars. 
The road was then mainly equipped with ‘‘ American” en- 
gines of eight wheels (of which four are drivers) on the vari- 
ous divisions. On the Buffalo Division and on the Western 
Division the average load was from 17 to 19 cars and the 
average train load, including the empties, was, I think, 
about 106 tons. In 1876 the road began to put on the con- 
solidation engines. These were carefully limited to an av- 
erage of 11,000 lbs. per wheel, which was somewhat less 





than the weight then existing upon the “ American” en- 
gine. AndI would say with regard to the wear of rails 
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hat we have not yet been able to detect any more wear 
from the wheels of those consolidation engines than from 
the ‘‘Americav” engines which they displaced. The 
effect of putting those engines has been, I believe, to 
increase the average train to about 38 cars, and the freight 
per train to about 228 tons instead of 106 tons. There were, 
at the beginning, some difficulties apprehended, chiefly 
from the breaking of trains in two, the pulling out of draw- 
heads, breaking of links and pins, and similar accidents 
likely to detain the traffic. It was therefore determined to 
change and to increase the strength of the draw attachments 
to the car. A stronger drawhead spring was substituted. 
The drawhead arms were more firmly fastened to the main- 
sills of the car, the drawhead was increased in strength, the 
pin and the link were also increased in size, and then pains 
were taken to prevent, as far as possible, the breaking of 
trains in two, which, railroad men all know, causes the 
largest number of minor accidents occurring on railroads. 
These precautions were found to produce an entire success, 
and although the trains were about double the former 
length, the accidents were actually diminished in number; 
and not only was the useful train load increased, but the 
expenses of doing the freight traffic were dimivished from 
from 0.958 cents a tona mile to 0.526 cents a ton a mile, 
which latter cost the operating accounts show for last year. 

O. CHANUTE.—I wish to say that I hope, in referring to 
the discussion, Mr. Shinn will at greater length indicate 
how itis feasible to carry out the very important suggestion 
which he has made to change the method of paying for cars. 
That is, as he has pointed out, one of the most serious ques- 
tions which now encumber railroad men in the handling of 
the rolling stock. A single company may have twenty-five 
to thirty thousand cars scattered all over the country, and 
they are paid for mileage at the rate of three-quarters of a 
centa mile. They are taken by connecting roads, used as 
warehouses and used in local traffic, while the road owning 
the cars by no means gets an adequate compensation for 
their use. On the other band, it has, I think, for the past 
ten years, been proposed, time and again, to change the 
method of compensation from the mileage to the per diem 
basis. No attempt, however, has been made to carry out 
the reform, the difficulties being, of course, the lack of an 
adequate plan, the dread of the roads that they may lose 
traftic while introducing a reform of that kind, and the op- 
position of those roads which profit by the present arrange- 
ment. I would, therefore, for one, feel very much indebted 
to Mr. Shinn if be would more in detail indicate how such a 
reform can be carried out. 

WILLIAM P. Sunn, M. Am. Soc. C. E.—If there is no 
other gentleman who wishes to discuss the question I will 
say what I intend tosay now. I have been rather disap- 
pointed that the criticisms have not been more numerous, 
and more in detail, upon the subject of the remedy that I 
proposed for the greatly deficient movement of cars, and 
the totally inadequate compensation for their use. Mr. 
Chanute has touched briefly upon the existence of some 
objections. Every one who knows anything about the sub- 
ject, of course knows, ina more or less general way, that 
such objections do exist. Mr. Paine, in bis paper, bas 
pointed out more specifically some of the difficulties. I 
think they can all be met in a practical way , but lam not pre- 
pared to-night to go into the summing up of this discussion 
intelligently. Ihave only heard the papers read that have 
been offered in discussion of.my paper—bave not had a 
chance to read them myself—and balers undertaking to go 
into the subject, as Mr. Chanute suggests, in greater d+tail, 
I should hke to have the time to consider the objections 
that have been offered, and I should also Jike to 
have those objections stated further in detail than 
they have been stated as yet. I knew, as a matter of course, 
from my own experience is the commercial department of 
railroad management, that the greatest objections would 
come from that side. I was of the opinion when I 
was connected with it, that there had not been that 
attention paid to the management of the commercial depart- 
ment of railroads that its importance demanded. That 
department has generally been entrusted to men who come 
up through the office as clerks, and who have had no ex- 
perience in what could properly be called railroad manage- 
ment ; who knew nothing about the practical difficulties to 
be met with in doing the business on the roads, and who 
could not appreciate the advantages to be gained by their 
company from the adoption of certain principles in con- 
ducting their part of the business, But I think that has 
been very measurably reformed since the date that I[ refer 
to, when I was engaged in that department. I think it is 
capable of being still more reformed, and it is, I believe, one 
of the reforms that must be brought about—that the com- 
mercial department must see that it must work for the 
interest of the railroad as a whole, not merely ina way 
to produce a certain amount of tonnage or to secure a 
certain share of the business that is offered. The practical 
result to be aimed at in all railroad management is 
net earnings, and that practical result is too largely ignored 
by the commercial department. As a general rule, that de- 
partment is not considered by its heads and subordinates to 
be responsible for net earnings, but simply for gross earn- 
ings. These questions—this one in particular, that I have 
alluded to—perhaps its most immediate effect would be upon 
net earnings; it would ultimately have quite as great an 
effect upon the gross earnings. As this paper will come up 
again for discussion at the annual convention, which will 
not come off for five months, [ shall be glad if some of tbe 
members of the Society who have not yet had time todo so 
would consider the subject, and give the Society the benefit 
of their views upon it, before I undertake to answer these 
objections. I should like to have all the objections that 
members can think of. I do not arrogate to myself the 
ability to meet them all, but I wish to have a chance totry. 
I am firmly convinced, as the result of my experience, that 
the present system of payment for the use of cars is wholly 
wrong. It must be reformed, and I firmly believe that the 
reform is in the direction that I have pointed out. My cal- 
culation as to the rate at which the compensation should be 
fixed is merely tentative. That may be too high. Ido not 
think itis. But there may be reasons advanced why it 
should be placed at a lower point. If any gentleman 
connected with railroad management can advance 
these reasons, I for one shall be as glad to hear 
them as any other member of the Society. The 
ideas that 1 have advanced in that paper are not 
what can be called a “hobby” withme. 1am willing to 
consider any reasons that are advanced against the adop- 
tion of that idea, but I do firmly believe that something 
has to be done, and I think the railroad managers them- 
selves are convinced of that, and it is pretty evident that 
the adoption of the plan suggested would cure that parti- 
cular evil. In my own opinion it would be wholly benefi- 
cial. Ido not know, Mr. Chairman, just how to formulate 
the suggestion I have made in regard to further time being 
taken by members to discuss the paper before I sum it up, 

but I earnestly hope there will be some further discussion 
and some further ciiticism before I undertake it. 

Cuarues H. Fisher—I would like to ask Mr. Shinn how 
he would meet a case where one road refused to take freight 
cars from another, either from inability or lack of power, 
or anything of that kind, and the road runs them to the end 





of its line, ready to deliver them, and then i: is obliged to 
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store them in its yard for three or four weeks,or two months 
perhaps. How is that to be met under your provisious ¢ 
WiLLIAM P. Sutnn—There are a good many conditions, 





and that is one of tuem, that ought never to be aliowed to | 


arise. When I was managing, to a certain extent, the 
traffic department of a railroad, I never allowed a blockade 
to occur to aby extent. By proper watching of the traffic 
a blockade can be arrested in its initial stages. It is entirely 
possible todo so. It bas been done to my knowledge: I 
have done it myself. But [ do know that, as a general rule, 
no effort is made to do it. The cars are brought in until 
every yard is full, and then things come to a stop from 
sheer inanition. I donot call that management. That is 
one of the things that must be reformed. Whenever a rail- 


road company gets cars to one of its termini tbat it cannot | 


get rid of, it should certainly stop receiving cars bound for 


that terminus, or cut off the receipt of cars for that terminus | 


at other points, and by proper care and system that can 


venerally be so well guarded that the number of cars that ! 


would be caught in that way would be wholly iusignificant. 


CHARLES H. Fisher—This is sointeresting asutject, and | 


there are so mavy members of the Society who have not 
been heard from upon it, that I would suggest that the mat- 
ter be laid upon the table for further consideration, so tnat 
it may be more fully discussed at the annual meeting. 
WILLIAM P. S#atnn—Before closing the present dis- 
cussion, I was about to say that the question has 
been asked, and it bas been suggested that I should 
make some remarks upon it just now, in regard to this plan 
of running engines “first in, first out,’ with miscellaneous 
erews. That is one of the reforms that bas been under 
taken with very great hesitation. I recollect its being pro- 
posed fully ten or twelve years ago, and at that time 
all the railroad men that T heard express any | 
opinion about it said: “It wontdo at all; it cannot be 
done.” The experience on the Pennsylvania road has 
been exactly this, as I am informed by the General 
Manager. I will say that I bad a conversation with bim on 
that subj ct since my paper was written. They commenced 
experimenting with if on their Middle Division, which is a 
division of low grades, and consequently beavy trains, and 
they bad just the experience that everybody predicted, to a 
certain extent. 
gines, did not take any particular 
engine would go out on the road, and the engineman that 
bad it then in charge would find some little defect that | 
ought to have been 


time in getting through with his train. 
the experience that everybody has had to go through who 
has attempted to change the manner of doing business 
among what we call *‘ practical men,” 
inevitable. It is on record that when they commenced to 
build steel ships im the French wavy yard _ they 


tried to do the work with the men who had been accus- | 


tomed to build iron ships. They could not teach them that 
steel could not subunit to torture in the manner that 


iron would; that it must not be heated so bot; that it miust | 


not be turned so sharp; and that in every respect, perbups, 


it was a material requiring different treatment, and they had | 


finally to turn our the whole of the iron-workers and put in 


1 lot of ship-carpenters, because they knew nothing about | 


iron or steel; they were willing to be told; and the narrator 
says that after they got them fairly teught they had no 
trouble. Now, reforms of this kind are very much of that 
nature, On the Penonsylvania road they gradually drew 
the lines tighter and cioser, When they found a man came 
in off the row! with his engine a little out of order, and he 
did not reper: it, |e was disciplined. The men who took the 


engines out that had not been reported very soon begat to | 


complain and find fanlt with the man who had made the 
previous trip, that he had not dene bis dutv, and had, 
therefore, onioiiea upon them additional trouble and loss of 
time. I tried « plan on the Fort Wayne rcad of using one 
man to hold another up to his duty in that respect. It 
worked very well. We had a great deal of trouble with the 
setting off of cars. The engineman would tell the conduc- 
tor that he had one or two more cars than he could haul. 


He could not make his time. He would not be able to get | 


to the meeting-point unless be sets them off; and finally be 
prevailed upon the conductor to let them be side-tracked, 
and as the traffic was pretty well up to the capacity of the 
engines, those cars would stand there for two or three weeks 
before a train teok them up, I got av order made that 
whenever a car was set off ata siding from any cause, ex- 


cept from being out of condition to run, the next train | 


should take that car if it had to leave one of its own. The 
consequence was that the engineman and conductor of the 
next train that came along bad something polite to say to 
the enginemun and conductor who left thatcar. And the 


further consequence was, it was not a month before that | 
business was wholly stopped. Now, very much the same | 


thing teok place on the Pennsylvania road. It took a little 
longer to bring it about, because, as the negligence was not 
of so pronounced a character, it was not so easy to locate it 
in allcases. But they found that there was a possibility of 


divorcing the ru: ining of engines from the keeping engines | 


in order, and the men who ran them were required at the | 
end of each trip to make an entry on a slate in the round- 
house—a positive entry—either that the engine was in good 
order, or that it was so and so in bad order; and that 
was not allowed to be neglected. If any engine was re- 
ported in bad order after any trip and was not repaired | 
in that particular before going out on the next trip, the | 
round-house foreman was called to account. 
lect being told of the length of time that the experiment 
continued, but it continued until the officers of the company 
felt that they could adopt the plan. heir freight trains | 
are now run precisely in that way. 


and the designation of that caboose to go out with a given 
engine designates the crew for the engine and the train, and 
it frequently occurs that the crew has no knowledge within 
ten or tifteen minutes of the time of starting as to what en- 
vine they are goingto have. ‘They will have the next engine 
in succession that is inorder to go. It may be the next en- 
gine in order of coming in, and it may not. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company have now had that svstem in 
operation nearly four years; it works entirely satisfactorily, 

and they have got over all trouble in that respect. For 
their passenger trains they have two regular crews, as Mr. 
Fisher says they have on the New York Centra!, the reason 
being that the passenger run can generally be made in three 
and a balf to five hours at the most, and it is easy for a crew 
to make the run out and back within twelve hours, so that 
both crews can run the engine regularly, starting from the 
same end of the run. That, of course, is not practicable on 


freight trains unless the runs were made very short, because | 


of its requiring ten or twelve hours to make an ordinary 
freight engine run, and it would keep a crew on the road 
in the neighborhood of twenty-four hours consecutively to | 
make a trip out and back. 
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The Schenectady Locomotive Works in Schenectady, N 
Y., last week delivered to the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago road four very heavy passenger engines, 
which are to run the fast trains on the road. 


Men did not have any interest in the en- | 
care of them, and an | 


remedied at the end of the previous | 
trip, which would probably delay him for a considerable | 
But that is only | 


and [I believe it is | 


I do not recol- | 


The engine crew and | 
the train crew are attached to a caboose of a certain number. | 
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| The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of ee Railroad Gazette : 


Atchison. Sapee & Santa Ke? 7, 246 Maine Central 
Atlantic & Pacific 740 Manhatt: n 
Augusta & Knoxville....... 356 
Jangor & Piscataquis. 

Boston, Barre & Gardner. 


Michigan Central.. 
Missouri, Kansus & Texas.. 
Missourt re 



















Boston, Concord & Montreal... Natchez, Jackson & Col........ 196 
Bee Se ear rrr New Haven & Northampton.... 7 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. New London Northern........- 138 


Bur., Cedar R pple & | ee 

Camden & Atlantic... 

Cané dian Govern mené Koads 

Central Kranch... oae 
entral, of New Jerse y 


N. Y. Cen. & Hudson River ...7.8 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 4 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 
N. Y., Penn. & Ohio.. . 28 
N.Y. Susquehanns & Western.35 ¢ 


entral Pacific. .......c0cer ss Norfolk & Western............ 1xu 
harlotte, Col. & Augusta..... Northern Central .. .123 

esx peake & Ohio........... Northern (New Hampshire). ).... B40 
heshire Ohio & Mississippi. . 105 





Oregon Impro ement Co. 
Panama. 
Pennsylvania. & N.Y ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad. . 
Philadelphia & Reading.. 
Phila., Wil. & Baltimore....... 
Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Lonis 
P spe eal Ft Wayne & es 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...... 
Portland & Ogdensburg... 
Portland & Rochester. ......... 
Providence & Worcester .. ° 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. ....... 

St Louis, Iron Mt & So....1677, 231 
St.1 souls & San Francisco. 197 
St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute en 
St. Paul & Duluth.. as 
Savannah, Florida & W > eee "312 
Sioux City & Pacific........ 218 
Soutb Carolina.. 
Texas & Pacific 
Union Pacific ..... 
Utah Central,....... 
Valley, of Ohib 


shicago, Bur. & Quines i 
*hi., Mil & St. Paul 73. 167, 2¢ 
‘hi., Rock Island & Pacific. 
‘incinnati, N. O. & Texas Pic.. 3! 
‘leve., Col., Cin. & Ind....181, 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh....... 4 

Columbia & Greenville.......... 6 

Concord. 

Connecticut Riv 

eee are & Hudson Canai. 1 0, 

Delaware, Lacka. & Western. 
European & North American. 

| Fitchburg. . 

Flint & Pere Marquet tte. 
Georgia .. 
Grand Trunk ..........+- 

| Hannibal & St. Jose ph.. * 
Hanover Junc., Han. & Ge ttys st 
Hartford & Conn. Western..... 
Housatonic 
Houston & Texas Central . 
Huntingdon & Broad Top .. 
Illinois Centrai .167, 18¢, - 2 
International & Great No..... Virginia Midland...... .-..100 
Kentucky Ceutral. ee: Wabush, St. Louis & Pac. . 167, ” 
Lake Shore & Mich.+0.278, 208, 316 Western R. R. Assoc jation. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..13% West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 213 ; 
DOMIEE VONOY oseccansosda GE WOOGKCOER .... .cisccceccccscsses 104 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith........ 278 Worcester & Nashua..... 
DA GRINES: Vigcke cadsedekaacae 73 York & Peachbottom.. 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge. 


This company owns a line from Des Moines. ia., to Fort 
Dodge, 87 miles; an extension from Tara to Ruthven, 563 
miles, and a branch from Angus to coal mines, 6.2 miles, 
making 149.5 wiles inall. The report is for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31. 

The extension to Ruthven and the branch to the coal 

mines were built last year. 
| The earnings for the year were as follows: 
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882 Ine. or Dee. ive 
Freight.. a $239,811 D. $57,904 19.4 
Passengers..... .. 95.857 is 0.2 
pe 11,500 x 41.7 
Total ‘ $547. 168 $401. 532 D. 13.5 
Expenses .......... 226,882 y D. 0.9 
| Net earnings... $ $172.! 544 Dz. 39.2 
Gross e arn. per mile 4.563 D. 28.9 
| Net 1.961 D. $ 
Per cent. of exps 57.08 LL 





No statement cf the disp sition of net earning: is given. 
The President’s report says: ‘During the year the road 
has received extensive improvements, zreatly increasing its 

| value. Tbe extension has been completed from Tara, near 
fort Dodge, running, in a northwesterly direction across the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad at Rolf, and intersecting 
| the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R ailroad at Rutbven, a 


_ 


| distance of 56.3 miles, together with the necessary bridges, 
depots, grain-houses and cattle yards. Tbis work has been 
done slowly duriog the last two years, but it has been well 
|} done and economically. * * There has been purchased 
|for the extension the following equipment: Five 30-ton 
| freight engines, one 30-ton switcb engine, 100 coal cars, 36 
| flat cars, 9 he ind c ars, 9 rubble cars. To meet the expense 
of this extension 672 new 6 per cent bonds of this company 
| have been issued, secured by a first mortgege upon the 56.3 
| miles of extension, and upon the above equipment, the addi- 
| tional cost being paid by the company from the proceeds of 
| the sales of its lands, and from other sources, 

| ‘*A coal track has been built of 6.2 miles in length, com- 
| mencing at Angus, on the main line of the road, and ex- 
tending inio the extensive coal lands adjoining. This track 
enables the company to reach four mines vow open, and 
| Others will protaoly be opened on its line, the business from 
| which materially aids the company. This track was laid 
with second-hand iron and cost $41,286. » * 

* There have been sold by the company dees the year 
6,735 acres of land, at an average price of $9.45, being an 
| azeregate pri ice of 363,684, leaving on hand unsold 14,764 
jacres, * The gross earnings ‘of the road fall short by 
$54. 000 what they were during the previous year, ¢ caused 
by the competition of two new roads crossing the line and 
the general reduction of rates. The corn crop is of greatly 
| diminished amount also, but this we have reason to expect 
will be better during the next year. The increased rate of 
| the operating expenses is due in a degree to the work on the 
extension and the bauling of construction materials, which 
will be omitted the coming year. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 


This company owns a line from Indianapolis to the 
| Illinois state line near Terre Haute, Ind., 79.40 miles. with 
34.60 miles of coal branches. There are also 45.58 miles 
| of sidings. The follow ing statements have beev published 
tor the year ending Oct. 1882. 
| The company also leases and works the St. Louis, Van- 
dalia & Terre Haute road, from the Illinois line to East 
St. Louis, 158.3 miles, of which it owns a half share; and 
the Terre Haute & Logansport, from Logansport to Terre 
Haute, 116 miles, all the stock of which it owns, The 
accounts of these roads are stated separately, and are not 
| included in the figures given. 

The qpnenes account is as romps : 

Stock ETI eE ee TE ee ...-$1,988.150.00 
Bonds........ ee cS Case ba bandon 7oseeuent 1,600,000.00 
Account and balances.... sas aaa xf 
Surplus of assets, income balance...... 





o% 
1,595, 143.64 





Total .. ane Lathibsanermn ears ..$5,941,133.13 
Road and equipment........ a . .$3,469,987.82 
Stocks and bonds owned............ . 923,820.00 
Supplies ak a ; ee 251,981.29 
Cash and accounts receivable 1,295, 344.02 





5,941 133.15 
The funded debt is all of one issue, first-mortgage 7 per 
cent. bonds, due in 1893. The stock is only $17,440 and 
the bonds $14,035 per mile of road owned, a total of $31,475 
per mile. 
The traffic reported is as follows : 











1881-82. 1880-81. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

| Train-miles............ 1,127,022 1,268.615 D. 141,595 11.2 
| Passengers carried. ... 350,943 315,064 I. 15,879 5.0 

| Tons freight carried 1,616,892 1,576,770 I. 40,122 2.6 


} 
ar. 
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The earnings for the soot were as follows : 
1881-82, (1880-81. Inc. or Dec. rs c. 

mf 285,433 $1,306,974 D. $21,541 
ee 52,122 1,029,487 D. 177,365 172 2 


Gross earnings. 
Expenses.... 





Net earnings......... 
Gross earn. er 
Net 
Per cent. of exps.. 


$277.487 I. $155,824 26.2 
11,533 D. 237 2.2 
2,449 L 1,352 55.4 
78.77 D. 12.48 
The small reduction in earnings was offset by a very large 
decrease in expenses, the result being a large gain in net 
earnings. 
The income account was as follows : 
Pe I BO AOU a. cocikn cee wickccdeis disateNosed $433,310.65 
Interest on investments... a 50,532.00 








Total.. ince swecuvee aces BAA ....... $483,842.65 
Interest on bonds : ilies mre 
Dividends, 8 per cent. 


—_—— 271,052.00 


ID 5.5 05,0. aes cans A -ablos-ae 546m. spa $21” 4 790.65 65 
Less loss on Terre “Haute & Logansp: ct. 
line ~ . .$136,928.85 





14,054.45 
—_——— 150,983.30 


Balance, surplus for the year .... . $61,807.35 
The proportion of the total loss on ‘the St. Louis, Vanda- 
lia & Terre Haute road charged above is one-fifth. The re- 
port of that (Vandalia) road has already been published, as 
issued by the lessor company. 
The statement for the Terre Haute & Logansport road is 
as follows: 








pene 82. 188-81. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings. 3 2 $258,598 I. $62,654 24.2 
Expenses.......... 347,405 1. 30,468 8.8 
Deficit. . $88.807 D. $32.191 2€.2 
Bema ......5. ry 31: 3 64,649 I. 15,664 36.2 





$153.456 D. 





Total loss .. 10.8 
Gross earn. per mile 2220 I 24.2 
Per cent. of expense.. 134.34 D. 

The rental paid is 25 per cent. of gross earnings. Of this 


read 22 miles, from Rockville to Terre Haute, are leased 
from the Evansville & Terre Haute Co. The yearly rental 
is included in expenses. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1882, this 
company owned 1,281 mils of 10ad, 216 miles having been 
added during the year, chiefiy on the line to Silverton and 
the cxtension ficm Gunnison to the Utah border. The 
average mileage worked was 1,100 miles, against 786 miles 
in 1881 

For five months of the year the company worked also the 
Denver & Rio Grai ce Western, 165 miles, but only the net 
result is included in the accounts. 

The equipment consists of 222 loer motives; 86 passenger, 
12 chair, 5 combination, 1 cbse: vation, 55 baggage, mail 
— express cars; 2,574 box: 45 refrigerator, 443 stock, 

1,321 flat, 1,256 coal and ore and 71 caboose cars; 3 wreck- 
ing and 58 copstruction cats. 

‘Additions during the year were 52 lcec motives; 11 pas- 
senger, 3 combination, 1 olservaticn, 2 express and 8 man) 
ears; 480 box, 25 refrigerator, 301 stock, 182 flat, 289 coal 
and ore and 5 eabocse cars; 3 constructicn cers. 

The general account, somewhat conderscd, is as follows: 
LIABILITIES. 

Dec. 31, 1882. 

33,000.C00.00 
127,000.00 . 
3,713,000.00 I, 


Inc. or Dee. 
$8,840,000.00 
2,036,000.00 
662,060.00 


Stock.... 

Funded debt bahtces 
tolling stock trusts.... 

Coupons unpaid, January in 
a, ee 

Loans. drafts, accounts, pay- 
ee ee 
Utah lines, current liabilities 

Profit and loss........... 





647 324.50 z. 197,249.25 


I. $10,832,134.12 


A 
Construction and equipment. $52, 483 873.81 zs 
- quipment covered by trusts. 4,518,455.64 ze 
Cost of unfinished lines ... 2.468,843.38 L. 
Securities owned.... ........ 449.000.00 Dz. 
Materials on hand ....... 1,024,251.10 D. 1,189,703.62 
Cash and accounts receiv- 
ee ee eee ..e. —-1,267,900.64 a 97,639.60 
Suspense ac count .. : 410.72 i. 410.72 
Rio Grande Western Con 





$4,902 ,668.76 
1,150 323.51 
2,468,843.38 

351,700.00 








struction Co....... 3,490,000.00 I 3,490,000.00 
Utah lines accounts 263,651.77 # 263,651.77 
Totel..«. ... $65,966 487.06 $10,832,134.12 


Stock was increased during the year $8,8 ae 000, and roll- 
ing stock certificates $662,000. The net increase of bonded 
debt was $2,026,000, there being an increase of $2,055,500 
in bonds outstanding, and a decrease of $19,500 in fractional 
bond certificates. 

The bonded debt is made up of $6,382.500_firgt-mortgage 
bonds, covering 337 miles of old road ; $18,740,500 consoli- 
dated bonds, which are a second lien on 337 miles and a 
first lien on the rest of the road ; and $4,000 fractional bond 
certificates. Of the consolidated bonds, 21,040,000 were 
issued in exchange for first-mortgage bonds ; $842,500 for 
betterments on old road ; $14;445,000 on new road at the 
rate of $15,000 per fnile, and $2,413,000 on road in process 
of construction but not completed. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 

Train miles. 1882. 1881. 





Inc. or Dec. P.c. 














Passenger... . is 1,1 9,387 1,076,694 I. 82,693 7.7 
| errr oes 1,545 5 1,927,013 D. 384,808 20.0 
Total. 2,701,592 3,003,707 D. 302,115 10.1 
Mileage of loc omo- 
tives........ 5,590,907 73.911 I, 1.116.996 25.0 
Mileage of pass. Cara. BABGRTA.6 Ss sas Bdinccees 


fr t cars. 
Passengers carried. .. 
Passenger miles. .... 
Tons freight carried.. 
Ton- miles . 

Av. train load: 


I. 103,376 30.1 
2 7 I. 2,914,463 10.4 
1. 136. 311 I. 15,019 13 
119,770,309 I. 962,902 0.8 
3.8 

8 





Passengers, No.. 27 26 I. : 2 
Freight, MBS 5 casceccs 78 62 I. 16 25 
Av. receipt: 
Per pass. mile......... 5.12 ets 5.56 cts. D. 0.44 ct. 7.9 
+ ¥ net. 1.60 * 204 * D. 0.44° 21.6 
Per ton mile ab 3.65 “ sac" & oe 0.8 
ss “ net.. ie * ao DB Ga“ 6.7 


Locomotive service cost 17.91 cents per mile, of which 
3.94 cents were for repairs, 5 51 cents for fuel, 0.61 cent for 
stores and 7.85 cents tor wages. 

Of the passenger-miles, 73.6 per cent. were of local busi- 


| ness, the average rate on which was 4.9 cente per mile. The 


werage passenger journey was 69.5 miles. 

The average freight haul was 104.8 miles. The tonsmoved 
ineluded 53,075 tons agricultu-al products; 12,495 tons live 
stock and animal products; 196,345 tons iron ore, stone. 
etc.: 139,478 tons ore and bullion; 475,548 tons coal and 
coke; 131,040 tons general merchandise, salt, etc. 

The earnings per passenger train mile were 171.88 cents 


The average rate per passenger-mile was 2.502 cents last | gross and 77.51 cents net; per passenger car mile, 36.47 
ye 


cents gross and 16.44 cents net. The earnings per freight 
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train mile were 286.09 cents gross and 109.28 cents net; 
per freight car mile, 16.79 cents gross and 6.41 cents net. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: ° 

















1882. 1881. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Freight. » sees eee $4,412,186 $4,332,150 $80.U36 1.9 
Passengers. eee. 1,080,558 1,563,633 25,925 A 7 
Mai and express.... 357,590 341,118 I 16,472 4.8 
Miscellaneous . : 45,646 7,894 I 37,752 
a ..$6,404.950 $6.244,795 I, $160,185 2.6 
Expenses ree * 3 3,620,05C I. 201,094 5.5 
Net earnings....$2,583,856 $2,624,765 D. $40.909 1.5 
Gross earn. per mile. 5.823 7,945 D. 2.122 26.7 
Net ? - - 2,349 3,339 D. 990 29.1 
Per cent. of expenses 59.66 57.97 Z 1.60 ose. 


The work of improving the alignment of the old road wes 
continued: 36 miles of 40-lbs. steel rails were laid between 
Pueblo and Cuctara and 4 miles at other points, to replace 
30-lbs. rails worn out. There were 31 new buildings 
erected, 11 miles of snow-fences ahd 3 miles of snow-sheds 
built, and many other improvements made. ' 

The new lines did not bring as much traffic as expected, 
chiefly on account of delay in completing the lines to Silver- 
ton and Montrose. 

The income and profit and loss accounts, as stated by the 
Comptroll-r, are as follows, condensed : 


Net earnings for the year.................. ; $2,583,855.57 
Profit on Utah lines, five months.....  .............. 36,771.50 

| ee eer ‘ke-w ded (ankehdeaaee .. .$2,620,627.07 
Interest on bonds.............. ...++.-$1,.330,610.00 


221,833.18 
276,159.78 
22,146.25 


* rolling stock trusts 
Insurance, taxes, discount, etc 
Sinking funds........... wa 





1,900,749.21 





Surplus for the year... icvanicedihebmigss sas 
BuUMAPY QCCOUMEE, 0:00 .0.0cceccdssveccs Se a ee 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1881.... 


$719.877.86 
4.959.81 
396,469.53 





Total eer re 
Sundry accounts charged off ... .............. 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1881 aoe Daset ieee bien saan $1.109,655.61 

This shows an increase of $713,186.08 during the year. 

In this statement interest is charged only on the propor- 
tion of consolidated bonds covering the average mileage 
worked, interest on the bonds covering new lines and road 
under construction being carried to construction account. 
Another statement, showing the actual interest paid, is as 
follows: 

Net income as above ae or Sid dat 
Interest on first mortgage bonds....... $447,685.00 
- ‘ consolidated bonds  out- 

TNR no 5 chica sanines in Steen 1,277.010.00 
Interest on rolling stock trusts......... 221,833.18 
Insurance, taxes, discount. etc .. 276,159.78 
Sinking funds... 22,146.95 


. $1,121,207.20 
x 11 651.59 








$2,620,627.07 





2,244,834.2L 
_ $375,792.86 
338,000.00 


Surplus for the year ib eha: Wiad bobbins 
Paid on principal] of rolling stock trusts.............. 
3alance ae $37,792.86 

The amount paid on principal of rolling stock trusts is 
charged to equipment account. ? 

The report of the board of trustees says: ‘The foregoing 
statement is made for the purpose of showing that after 
deducting all fixed and other charges of every nature 
(except principal of rolling stock trusts), there is a surplus 
of $375,792.86. Interest necessarily forims part of the cost 
of construction and should properly for period of construc- 
tion be so treated. itis customary and was part of the 
original programme, hence, until the mileage has been put 
into operation, your board of trustees has considered it 
advisable to show on the books of the company, aschargeable 
against income account, only such amount of interest as 
pertained to the amount of bonds issued (viz: $15,000 per 
mile), in accurdance with the consolidated mortgage, on the 
average mileage completedjand in operation during the year, 
say 1,100 miles. The income account as stated iu the 
Comptroller’s report, shows themanner in which this is 
arrived at—the difference between $1,277,010 interest and 
$982,925 —$344,085, being charged to cost of construction, 
leaving to the credit of income account, as result of the 
year’s operations, $719,877.86. 

‘“* The principal of rolling stock trusts paid off during 
1882 was $338,000. The payment for this account in 1883 
will be increased to $538,000, by reason of the addition of 
two series of $1,000,000 each, which, owing to the lease of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Reilway by your 
company became a necessity. It will be seen from the gen- 
eral account that your company has already paid off $805,- 
455 64 of these roliing steck trusts. The original cost of 
rolling stock acquired through trusts was $4, > 18,455.64, of 
which, as above -tated, $805,415.64 has already been paid 
off, and $100,000 additional will be paid on March 1, 1883. 

‘At the date of the last report it was confidently expected 
that the gross earnings of your road for the year just passed 
would have kept pace with the increased mileage. We 
regret to say that this expectation was not realized, partly 
because mining industries have received a severe check in 
Colorado by failure of interested parties to advance new 
capital, and partly because both passenger and freight rates 
were demoralized by competition with rival lines during the 
period coveriug the best traffic months of the year, which 
reduced the earnings of your lines to much lower figures 
than was anticipated. The matter of competition with your 
principal rival liae has been satisfactorily adjusted, and 
the prospects promise a good business, at profilable rates, 
during the present year. The failure of gross earnings to 
reach the results expected caused the percentage of operat: 
ing expenses to exceed the estimate stated in last report. 
but with ordinary business and fair rates, we have no 
hesitation in stating that your road can be operated for less 
than 55 per cent. of gross receipts, which amount will keep 
your road-bed, rolling stock and other appliances up to the 
full standard of modern railroad requirements. 

‘ The operating expenses were 59.66 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, but this included the rebuilding of $1 cars (at a cost 
of over 350,000), which had been destroyed during this and 
previous years, as also the substitution of steel for iron rails 
on 40 miles of road south of Pueblo. 

‘* The rolling stock, motive power and general plant of 
your road are in excellent condition.” 

he current liabilities and assets, as shown in the general 
account, are: 

Current liabilities of all kinds 
Cash and accounts receivable 
Due from Utah lines. be atea 
Due from Rio Grande Western Con. 

Co., advances.... noee 
Securities of Co. on hand, market 

value ve : aes 


ar eh $3,007,931.45 
135,094.60 

1,443,000.00 
384,750.00 





3,352,706.51 






ob senn'e $344,775.06 

The report says: *‘ Since the date of the last report your 
company has leased the road of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. for a term of 30 vears. The terms of 
the lease are that your company pay the lessor company 40 
per cent. ef the gross receipts of the leased lines, if that sum 


Excess of assets 
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is sufficient to pay the interest on the bonds. If not sufficient 
to pay the interest, then your company guarantees payment 
of a sum equal to 6 per cent. on $16,000 per mile of finished 
road which bas been transferred to and accepted by yonr 
company for operation, Tbe maximum amount of bonds 
guaranteed by the lease is $7,500,000 at 6 per cent. On 
Aug. 1, 1882, there were 155 miles of road transferred to 
your company for operation under the terms of the lease. 
During the five months it has been in operation, the net pro- 
fits to yourcompany on 60 per cent. of gross receipts, which 
it receives under the terms of the lease for operating, was 
$36,771.50, which is ascertained as follows : 
The gross earnings for five months, 155 miles, were. . $170,918 05 
as per cent. of same due lessor company, as per 

NONE 56050007 oecehsncemeees Bs : ‘is 





Pi eee oa j5hke) ate nael acexeete 
Actual cost of operating the road to your company... 


65,779 33 


$36,771 50 


Leaving profit 


‘*The amount of bonds which the lessor is authorized to 
issue on 1°5 miles, at $16,000 per mile, is $2,480,000, which, 
at 6 per cent. per annum, gives $148,800 interest, 5-12 of 
which, for the five months the road has been operated, is 
$62,000; the 40 per cent. of gross receipts to which lessor 
company was entitled was $68,367.32, When the line is 
opened through to Ogden there seems no doubt that the pro- 
portion of business on the leased line will not only meet its 
fixed charges and leave a surplus towards its stock, but will 
also yield to your company a_ profit on the» lease, 
in addition to the increased traffic which it must 
naturally bring to your lines. The amount. of 
interest for which your company will be re- 
sponsible under the lease, when the line reaches Ogden 
will be about $400,000 per annum, which would require 
$1,009,000 gross earnings. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect from the business done during the past five months on 
155 miles of detached line, that the gross earnings of the 
whole line, when put in operation, will reach at least $1,- 
500,000 per annum, which, if realized, would give the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Co. a surplus of 8200,000 for 
distribution to its stockholders. Gross earnings of $2,000,- 
000 per annum would enable the Western Co. to pay uearly 
6 per cent. on its capital stock. 

** As stated in your Jast annual report, $5,000,000 of capi- 
tal stock and $1,000,000 consolidated mortgage bonds of 
the company were negotiated in 1881, but were not taken 
into the accounts until January of this year ; $3,840,000 of 
capital stock, additional to the above, was since issued, and 
the proceeds of both issues were used for the purpose already 
advised. 

‘Your line wascompleted to the Utah border Dec. 15, 
giving 1,281 miles of road now practically in operation, or 
ready to operate, when connection is made with the Utah 
line, and leaving incompleted 423 miles of the original pro- 
jected line, upon all of which work has been done. The 
amount charged to date against the unfinished portion on 
the company’s books is 2,468,843.38. The amount of new 
line constructed in 1882 was 216 miles. 

**In April last, the works of the Colorado Coal & Iron 
Co. began making steel rails, and later, the manufacture of 
nails and spikes. The traffic from these industries, which 
will be thrown on your lines, must eventually, as indeed it 
does now, prove a most valuable acquisition to your road, 

** Our relations with connecting lines are harmonious. 

‘The business of your line to and from Leadville shows 
an increase over 1881 of $209,675.19, which demonstrates 
that mining in this locality is not decreasing.” 





Mexican. 


The report of this company shows for the balf-year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1882, as compared with the first half of 1882 
and the second half of 1881 gross earnings on the main line 
(Vera Cruz to Mexico, 293 miles) as follows : 

1882. 1852. 1881. 
July-Dec. Jan.-June, July-D 

£63,837 £66,006 £54,: 


ec. 
325 


Passengers (civilian ordinary) . 















Merchandise....... 519,721 $21,591 36 4 
Se ee: 38,971 38 821 37.524 
ESS EP ere 27.618 25,695 20,180 

ONES 6 itescé nin £650,148 £552,110 £479,321 


The approximate earnings of the first three months of the 
present half-year, as advised by telegraph, were £519,900 
as compared with £264,300 during the corresponding period 
of 1882. 

Reduced to dollars, the gross earnings of the main line 
for the last balf of 1882 were $11,094, and for the whole 
year $20,576 per mile. 

The Jalapa Branch of 7034 miles earned for the half-year 
£11,526, against £11,776 for tbe first half of 1882 and 
£11,020 for the second half of 1881. 

After paying all charges on debentures and preference 
stock there remains a surplus of £170,428. The directors 
recommend a half-yearly dividend of 7 per cent., making, 
with 4°%¢ per cent. paid for the preceding half-year, 11°, per 
cent. for tne year on the ordinary stock. 

The report says: ‘‘A comparison between the return of 
earnings and expenditure for the half year now under con 
sideration (tha second half of 1882), with those for the cor- 
responding half year of 1881, shows that there was an in- 
crease of 31.664 tons in the goods traffic in the second half 
of 1882 as compared with the second half of 1881, while the 
expenditure was 37.30 per cent. of the receipts as against 
37.60 in the corresponding half year of 1881. The govern- 
ment has recently invited the representatives of the com- 
pany in Mexico to confer with it on the question of a reduc- 
tion of the tariff rates; and the board has, as always,expressed 
itself willing to acceptany equitable reduction where a reduc- 
tion would be most Jikely to benefit the country, without un- 
duly prejudicing the interests of the proprietors. The board 
feels confident that the issue of the conference now taking 
place will be satisfactory to the proprietors, and will show 
toat the interests of the nation have been taken into due 
account, and that the terms of the concession have been 
upheld in a large and equitable spirit. The comparative 


crease has been in the carriage of grain, of sundries (largeiy 
consisting of national produce) and of railway materials. 
The increase in railway materials for the year 1882, as com 

pared with 1881, was 9,453 tons, and there was an increase 
of 11,562 tons in the second half of 1882, as compared 
with the first. The carriage of railway materials 
brings a large and perhaps more or less temporary acces- 
sion to the revenues of the company, but the increase 
derived from other sources becomes steadily greater. Even 
if no railway materials had been carried, a dividend of 6 
per cent. per annum might have been paid for 1882 on the 
ordinary stock of the company, while the dividend for 1881 
would, under the same circumstances, have been barely 214 
per cent. The tariff on pulque has been considerably re- 
duced on the opening in January last of the Yrolo line, run- 
ning to the centre of the district where pulque is grown 

The company has uot lost on the amount of traftic, but it 
carries it at a lower rate. The construction of the two great 
lines from Mexico City to the United States is being actively 
prosecuted. According to the latest statements received here, 





statements for 1881 and 1882 show that the largest in- | 
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the Central Railway had 531 miles of its line open for traffic, 
the rails were laid for 157 miles more, and 88 miles more 
were under construction. The Nationul Railway bad 393 
miles open for traffic, the rails were laid for 50 miles more, 
and 50 miles more were under construction. The board has 
no reason to doubt that within a moderate distance of time 
both lines will offer through communication between the 
City of Mexico and the United States, and so far as goods 
now carried from the United States may come by land in- 
stead of water, these lines will bein competition with the 
company’s system. The Central Railway is also constructing 
a line from Tampico to San Luis Potosi, and when this line 
is completed some portion of the traffic now passirg from Vera 
Cruz to the large towns for the north will be diverted. This will 
take place to a larger degree if the access to Tampico can Le 
so improved as to admit ships in all weathers; and however 
great may be the natural obstacles to such an improvement, 
it is impossible to say that there are any obstacles which 
cannot be overcome if sufficient skill and capital are em- 
ployed to overcome them. The completion of the lires of 
the Cental and National companies will, therefore, subject 

the Mexican Railway to some competition to which it ‘s 

not now exposed. As to the extent of this competition tlhe 

board has no means of forming an opinion and forbears to 

speculate. But it may be observed that if the competition 

of these lines will bring disadvantuges to the company, it 
will also bring great and comyensating advantages. The 
general peace and prosperity of the country will receive a 
new and permanent security, and tke City 0” Mexico, 
on the trade of which the company is mainly depen« 

ent, will profit very largely by being the ter 

minus of two lines radiating ato the United States. Al- 
ready, since these lines were begun, the city has made an 
astonishing progress. The population has increased, new 
housesare being rapidly built, and industries of various 
kinds have been started in the city and its vicinity. Vari- 
ous projects have at different times been proposed, and have 
received the sanction of the Mexican Legislature, which 
would expose the company to a more direct competition, as 
offering new modes of communication between the Atlantic 

seaboard and the city of Mexico. There is a project for a 
direct line from the coast at Tuxpan to Mex 

ico. another for a _ line from the coast at Nautla 
to San Marcos, a point on the pleteau of Mexico on 
the company’s line, and a third for a line from Vera Cruz 
itself, passing by Jalapa, Puebla and Mexico to Acapulco 
on the Pacific, and in°orporating lines already open from 
the city of Mexico, partly in the direction of Puebla, and 
principally to Morelos in the direction of the Pacific. So far 
as subventions are granted to the last of these projects on 
the section between Vera Cruz and Mexico. the grant seems 
scarcely consistent with the company’s concession of 
1868, by which the government undertook not to 
subsidize for 65 years any new line competing with 
the company’s line, except the line from Vera Cruz 
hy Jalapa to Puebla, which had then becn conceded to Sefor 
Zangroniz and the concession for which was subs: quently 
transferred to the company. The bo.rd must reserve to 
itself the right, if it thinks necessary to use it, to anproach 
the Mexican government more formally on this head than it 
has hitherto done, but it is most anxious to avoid any pos- 
sible pretext for the allegation that it views projects for the 
construction of competing lines with unreasonable jealousy 
oralarm. There isno ground for opposing the grant of 
subsidies to the competing lines from Nautia and Tuxpan, 
unless they should be so laid out as to traverse the district 


occupied by the company’s railway. ‘The line from 
Mexico to Acapulco was offered by the conces- 
sionaires to the company, and be offer was de 


clined, but the board would see with pleasure a 
line constructed by others which would add ove more to 
the projected means of uniting the capital with the Pacific. 
A large portion of the receipts of the Mexican Railway 
Co. arises from the carriage of foreign goods, which are 
carried by the company ata charge of 7!¢d. per ton per 
mile, while the internal traffic of the country passing over 
the railway is carried at much lower retes. The com- 
pany was allowed to charge rates, which, if judged 
by an English standard, must seem high, partly because the 
construction of a line rising 8,000 {t. above the sea was 
necessarily very costly: partly because the working 
expenses of a line under these conditions, and with 
a scanty local supply of fuel, must necessarily be 
very large, and partly because the railway 
was the pioneer of Mexican’ enterprise Its capital 
was ultimately large, not only because of the difficulty of 
the works, but also because money conld then be b rrowed 
for a Mexican undertaking only at a bigh rate, and because 
political troubles delayed for years the completion of the 
line. The present rates for traffic give a tair return on the 
capital expended, but the company has itse f proposed to 
make reductions where reductions seem compatible at once 
with the interests of the nation and the interests of the 
sharebolders. Nor can the rates on the carriage of forcign 
goods be considered extraordinarily high when a fair com- 
parison is made. The Central Railway Co. is entitled to 
charge nearly 5d., where the Mexican Ruilway Co, 
charges 714d.. but the Central Railway bas, on its 
main line, few physical difficulties to overcome, and scarcely 
any severe gradients to enhance the cost of working, while 
on its Tampico Branch, where there are serious difficulties 
to encounter, it has just obtained permission to increase its 
rates. The Mexican public may, therefore, have no reason 
to complain of rates which cannot be supposed to furnish in 
the long run more than an adequate return for the capital 
expended on an enterprise which has given the beginning 
of a new life to the country, and has made the construction 
of other railways possible. But those who are considering 
the expediency of embarking in the construction of any one 
or more of the proposed competitive lines will feel neither re 
gret if they lessen the revenue of the Mexican Railway Com- 
pany nor satisfaction in lessening it if they do not see their 
own way to secure an adequate return on their own money, 
They will naturally and properly be guided by the calcula- 
tion of their own interests. They will take into corsidera 
| tion the cost of the improvement or formation of harbors at 
Nautla and Tuxpan and the probable outlay and return on 
a line to Acapulco. They will estimate the cost of construct 
| ing and working lines which must rise toa height of 8,000 
| feet above the level of the sea. They will bear in uund that 
having competitors they cannot hope to have more than a 
|sbare of the traffic from the Atlantic to Mexico, and 
|must, at the present rate of exchange, lose 12 per 
cent. on all money remitted abroad. When they 
have come to a 





favorable conclusion on all these 
| heads they will embark their capital, and the company has 
| no power to prevent their doing so. Competition for the 
| traffic between the Atlantic seaboard and the City of 
| Mexico rnust come if the conditions on which it is based 
| justify capitalists. Forso much the board thinks it right 
|to ask the proprietors to prepare themselves lhey can 
| form as good an opinion as the board can whether, under 
| the circumstances, competition need be seriowsly appre- 
hended 
**The subventions due to the company were regularly 
paid during the haif year under consideration. The price 
of silver during the second half year of 1882 was somewhat 
lower than in the first half.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 


will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RatLROAD GazeTTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
tmportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es 
yecially annual reports, some notice of all of whicn will 
be published 











Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, out it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY. 


The Mexican Railway Company, whose ordinary 
shares but a few years ago seemed to be about as hope- 
lessly worthless paper as was ever dealt in on the Lon. 
don Stock Exchange, selling no longer ago than 1879 
for 53 per cent. of their face, from the profits of the 
last half of 1882 paid a dividend of 7 per cent., and the 
price of the shares is now about 125, having reached 
149 before the close of last year. 

The line first became profitable when the American 
companies began to construct railroadsin Mexico. Di- 
rectly or indirectly nearly the whole increase of profits 
of the English company may be attributed to these enter- 
prises. The carriage of material for them has yielded 
a large sum by itself, but in addition to this we have 
the effect of the disbursement of capital by these roads 
on business in Mexico, There has been no such great 
industrial enterprise in Mexico before in modern times 
if ever. The demand for labor and for some materials 
of Mexican preduction has had a great effect, and has 
stimulated the consumption of foreign goods and 
otherwise increased the traffic of the — sole 
railroad by which the country could — be 
entered, just as the great amount of railroad con- 
struction in this country had helped to make business 
good and railroad earnings large. A little increase in 
traffic on this railroad from Vera Cruz to Mexico is 
sufficient to yield a large amount of profit, for the 
rates are something enormous, on imports they are 
generally 15 cents per ton per mile !—a rate which is 
respectfully recommended to the attention of those 
New Yorkers who complain of a rate of 75 cents per 
100 lbs, from New York to Chicago on the highest 
class goods as unreasonably high, that rate 
being 1.72 cents per ton (2,204 1bs.) per mile. 
At the Mexican rate, the charge from New 
York to Chicago would be $6.22 per 100 Ibs.; or 
about as much as the rate for the 3,300 miles from New 


, . . . * = y 
York to San Francisco. The American railroad com- 


panies, we understand, paid $28 per ton for the car- 
riage of their rails the 264 miles from Vera Cruz to 
the city of Mexico, which was more than the rails cost 
in England. This made it important for them to hurry 
their American connections to the border as soon as 
possible, so that they might import in bond through 
this country, and then build from our border towards 
the city of Mexico more rapidly than from Mexico 
northward and westward. The carriage of 
rails for 2,000 miles of standard gauge 
road at this rate would cost $5,000,000, which, 
of course, would be a good thing for the Mexi- 
can Railway Company. It was thought that the 
Chicago & Northwestern had a great bonanza when it 
bad the carriage of all the materials forthe Union 
Pacitic Railroad across Illinois and Iowa at what were 
thought to be pretty stiff rates, but if it had obtained 
such rates as these of the Mexican Railway it could 
easily have bought the Union Pacitic—that is, its 


capital stock—with its profits on the transportation of 
its materials, though at that time it would probably 
have been through a very bad use of the money. 

The first dividend paid on the common stock of the 
Mexican Railway Company was from the profits of 
1880, and was only 1 per cent. For 1881 it paid 7} 
per cent., and for 1882 113—4% for the first half, and 
7 for the second. 

There was some, and indeed a very good, growth 
of traffic and earnings on the road before the con- 
struction of the American railroads in Mexico began ; 
though it was trifling to what there has been since. 
Gross earnings, working expenses and net earnings 
for successive years since 1874 have been : 






Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
\ Reever: $1.387.110 $987,495 
err 2,178,147 1,548,465 829,682 
ere . 2,700,907 1,539,910 1,164,997 
ae weee 2,804,252 1,474,190 1,420,062 
SR ae 1,461,521 1,795,714 
1880. ... , ocala ; 1,562.320 2,147,588 
SE 4.925.100 1,803,712 3,131,388 
1882.. s .... 6,011,280 2,216,227 3,795,053 


Last year the gross earnings were more than twice 
as great as in 1878, and the net earnings nearly 22 
times as great. From 1875 to 1878 the gain had been 
but 22 per cent. in gross and 43% per cent. in net earn- 
ings. Whatever returns the Mexican Central and the 
Mexican National companies may make to their own 
shareholders, they have certainly already given very 
satisfactory profits to the Mexican Railway Company. 
And it has not stopped gaining yet: for the first 
three months of this year the gross earnings were 21 
per cent. more than last year (but not at quite so great 
a rate as in the last half of 1882, which happened also 
in 1881)—that is, smaller earnings in the last half than 
in the first half of the year. 

It will be noted that of late years the rate of growth 
has been much greater in net than in gross earnings. 
The working expenses were 51 per cent. of the earn- 
ings in 1878; only 37 per cent. in 1882. This means 
that the additions to earnings have been got not by 
great additions to traffic carried at reduced rates, as 
has generally been the case in this country, but by 
getting high rates ona small traffic, most of which 
was profit. Actually the average rate per ton per mile 
on all freight carried in the first half of 1882 was 12} 
cents, or very nearly ten times the average freight rate 
on all the railroads of the United States in 1880. The 
average rate in 1879 on the Mexican Railway was 144 
cents. The amount of each kind of traffic and the 
earnings from it in successive half-years since 1878 
have been: 


—Carried one mile.—. ———Earnings.— - — 
Tons Passen- Passen- 
freight. gers. Freight. ; 





9,028,263  7,930.361 $1,309,695 $255,680 
9,551.440 7,535,685 1,389,885 234,010 
10,628,355 8,694,874 1,476,615 287.075 
7,287,971 1,633,250 238,985 
8,614,824 2,214.315 283,260 
... 14,602,133 8,419,499 2,068,080 279,585 
..... 18,907,476 10,184,921 2,364,360 34 

The freight traffic in the first half of 1882 was 109 
per cent. more than in the first half of 1879, and the 
freight earnings 80 per cent. more; but in passenger 
traffic the increase was but 28} per cent., and in 
passenger earings 33 per cent. It is remarkable that 
while the first and second-class travel has increased 
about 50 per cent., the third-class (which is_ still 
about 60 per cent. of the whole, however), has in- 
creased but 25 per cent. 

In amount the increase of passenger earnings since 
1879 is insignificant, only $84,630 (for the half year), 
while the increase in freight earnings is $1,054,665. 

It would be interesting to know what part of the 
freight traffic has grown so and added so greatly to 
the earnings; whether there has been a general growth 
in local traffic as well as through, whether there has 
been a great increase in Mexican exports, or whether 
the gain is chiefly due to the supplies carried for the 
new railroads and the other imports. Fortunately, 
the reports enable us to ascertain this quite closely. 

In successive years the number of tons shipped down 
the road (toward Vera Cruz) have been, in tons of 
2,204 Ibs. : 


1st half, 1879 
2d half, 1879 ....... 
Ist half, 1880 

2d half, 1880 . 
1st half, 1881 

2d half, 1881 .. 
Ist half, 1882 . 








1st half 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
47,095 45,075 54,560 58,862 62,660 38,717 
There is some increase since 1879, certainly, but only 
avery small part of the increase of a million dollars 
in the first half of 1882 over 1879 can be due to the 
increase of 12,000 tons in the down freights. The 
exports are included in these, but the reports make a 
separate statement of the export freight and the 
earnings from it, which have been as follows : 


1st half. 

1877. 1878. 1779. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

Tons....... 10,443 6.794 10,087 12,242 11,360 8,069 
Earnings. . ...... $36,075 $57,330 $76,630 $59,030 $38,745 


In the first half of 1882 the earnings from export 
freight were $3,595 more than in the first half of 1879. 
We therefore find that the exports have helped little 
toward the increase of a million, and that they are, 
indeed, entirely insignificant, now and heretofore. 








There is left the freight up the road, which has been, 
in tons: - 
1st half. 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
98,232 107,697 123,275 142,333 183,821 97,489 
Here we find great growth, about 60 per cent. since 
1879. Here then we find something by which our 
million may have been gained. Compiling statements 
of tonnage mileage and earnings of foreign freight for 
successive half-years, we have the following: 





Earnings. 
1st half 1878. $550,800 
2d half ‘* 657,310 
Ist half 1879 710,890 
2d half “* 730,480 
1st half 1880 824,535 
2d half ‘ 971,060 
EEE PIER sx 5 G5.i, 0s cisrab-an.c43.0.6 chu p Bihie Aue 9,928,067 1,548,655 
MS oo whe. 055 eis /es 6. ancees afd nist an aoe nee 6,817,273 1,344,460 
1st half 1882.. vs. 66.0. 5 vce eae 1,625,275 


Just here we find {the greater part of the whole 
gain in freight traffic and in total earnings. We have 
seen that there was an increase of 9,879,000 ton-miles 
in the total freight traffic from the first half of 1879 to 
the first half of 1882; 6,895,000 of this (70 per cent. 
was in imports; and of the gain of $1,055,000 in 
freight earnings and $1,140,000 in total earnings in the 
same time, no less than $914,385 was in the earnings 
on imports, The interchanges of the country seem 
to have increased very little, and the growth of pas- 
senger traffic, to which the new railroad enterprises 
must have contributed considerably, has not been 
great in amount. Some growth there would prob- 
ably have been had there been no new railroad en- 
terprises in Mexico, but doubtless the gain in profits 
would have been but a small part of what the com- 
pany has actually enjoyed. 

In their last report the directors say that if they had 
had no railroad supplies to carry the earnings of the 
road would still have been enough to pay 6 per cent. of 
the dividend of 11% per cent. actually paid from the 
profits of 1882; but if there had been no great railroad 
work going on in the country, the company would 
have lacked a very large amount of other traffic as 
well as that in railroad materials, which, they 
say, gave them 53 per cent. onthe common stock— 
amounting to about $660,000. 

The traffic, we have said, though yielding large 
profits is nevertheless light. In the first half of 1882 
the passenger train service was at the rate of but 
2154 trips over the whole length of the road—that is, 
enough for two trips each way in three days—but the 
average train-load was 165—nearly three times as 
great as in this country—which leads us to sus- 
pect that a large proportion of the passengers are 
carried on mixed trains not counted in the passenger- 
train mileage, the more so as the passenger-car mileage 
would make the large average of 12jcars per passenger 
train. The freight train service was equivalent 
to 921 trains over the whole length of the road in the 
half year—to 2} trains each way daily ; but these trains 
were as much smaller than ours as the passenger 
trains were larger, having an average of but 10 cars, 
and carrying an average of but 70 tons of freight. The 
total freight movement was only at the rate of 1603 
tons of freight each way daily over the whole of the 
293 miles of road—a small train would carry it all. 
But with average rates of 34 cents per mile for pas- 
sengers and 124 per ton of freight, the average pas- 
senger train earns the comfortable sum of $5.39 
per mile, and the very small average freight train the 
still more comfortable sum of $8.75 per mile—figures 
to make green with envy those American railroad ex- 
tortionists who get about a fifth as much for a train 
two or three times as large, as for instance : 





—Freight train mile.— —Pass. train m.— 
Load. Earnings. Load, Earnings. 
Pennsylvania R. R., 1881. 184 AT 49 $1.27 
N. Y. Cen., 1881-82...... 219 1.62 79 1.4: 
Erie, 1831-82... .. ....... 228 171 63 1.41 
Mexican, 1882... ........ 70 8.75 165 5.39 


With the Mexican rates the New York Central 
would earn $27.25 and the Erie $28.50 per freight-train 
mile, and their total freight earnings last year would 
have been $297,025,000 and $244,300,000 respectively— 
$168,000,000 more than the Central’s whole capital 
account and $93,C00,000 more than the Erie’s! 

It is now probably sufficiently evident why a rela- 
tively small traffic gives the Mexican Railway large 
profits, and why a small addition to it has enabled it 
to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. from the profits of one 
half year on common stock, which four years ago 
could be bought for less than that dividend ! 

The road, it is true, is a costly one to work. The 
expense per traffic train mile in the first half of 1882 was 
$3.01, and assuming it to be the same for passenger and 
freight trains (as it well might be with the very small 
freight trains) the average expense was 1.94 cents per 
passenger and 4.3 cents per ton per mile. 

The question is asked in England whether the 
company will continue to make large profits when the 
railroads now under construction in Mexico have been 
completed and cease to have large quantities of 
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materials carried over the Mexican Railway. The 
heavy freights for materials of course must Cease; 
but Mexico must be even more hopeless than it has 
been considered if the opening of two or three 
thousand miles of railroad north and west of the 
city of Mexico would not contribute much more 
traffic than the construction of the railroads re- 
quired. A very little progress along the new lines 
would do that. and it is not necessary that Mexico 
should become an exporting country to this end. The 
market for many imports will be enormously enlarged, 
and a very large part of them will continue to come 
from Europe. We have seen that the chief increase 
in profits of late years has come from the carriage of 
more foreign goods ; yet in the year to June 30 last, 
only 91,795 tons of these foreign goods were carried. 
It would seem that the consumption should be 
increased by more than this amount by the opening 
of several hundred miles of railroad through the 
populous country north and northwest of the city of 
Mexico, and that it and the other growth of traffic 
would be worth much more to the Mexican Railway 
than the carriage of railroad materials, if it got the 
carrying of it. But this is a tremendous if. The 
strength of the Mexican Railway has been that by it 
alone could access be had to the populous part of 
Mexico. 

We have not expected that this would be greatly 
affected by the lines from the Rio Grande to the city 
of Mexico, because the imports of Mexico were chiefly 
from Europe and not from the United States, and 
from the Atlantic from New York via El Paso to 
Mexico will be more than 3,500 miles by rail, against 
264 from Vera Cruz; even from Galveston via Laredo 
the distance will be 1,200 miles. If the Mexican Rail- 
way were to remain the only line from the Gulf coast 
of Mexico to the interior, its future would probably be 
secure. 

But this is not to be. The Mexican Central has 
already made good progress on a line from Tampico, 
some 200 miles north of Vera Cruz, by which the 
interior of Mexico will be reached. The Mexican 
National has a concession for a second line from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, and has found for it a route on 
can be built at moderate cost, which 
will be easy to work. There is a concession also 
for a road to Tuxpan, which is about half-way 
between Tampico and Vera Cruz. The road to 
Tampico will probably be open within a year; the 
Mexican National has, we believe, not begun to 
construct its line to Vera Cruz. But one new line to 
the Gulf will be enough to make a tremendous differ- 
ence in the profits of the Mexican Railway. It is not 
so much the traffic which it would divert as the havoc 
it would make of this average rate of 124 cents per 
ton per mile. On the other lines of the Mexican Cen- 
tral the maximum rate allowed by its charter is not 
more than three-fifths of this average rate. The opening 
of this or of any other new road from the Gulf to 
the city of Mexico would probably be followed 
by a reduction of more than one-half on imports, 
which indeed would be a very remunerative rate on a 
road not extremely costly to build and to work, pro- 
vided there was a moderate amount of it. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, too, that the profits would not be 
greater with a lower rate on any road not extraordin- 
arily costly to work. 

It should be said for the directors of the Mexican 
Railway Company that they have never left their 
shareholders any excuse for being mistaken as to the 
sources of their profits. We know of no railroad 
repurts which give so. complete traffic statistics. 
They have enabled us to find just what traffic has 
grown and what has been standing still, and what 
different parts of the traffic were worth. 


which a road 


THE LIGHT MAY Y GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


The May grain movement nent has been very light to the 
Northwestern markets—the smallest for many years 
though the grain production of the country in 1889 
was 650,000,000 bushels (82 per cent.) more than in 
1881. This production of grain of all kinds, which 
for many reasons it is well to bear in mind, has been 
in bushels, for four successive years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
2,6 6,277,232 2,703,575,966  2,033,542,330 —2,688,374,000 

Now the receipts of the eight reporting Northwest- 
ern markets (St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland) for the four 
weeks ending May 26 have been: 


Year. 3ushels Year. Bushels. 
1874 cine ions 6: Si sos caccesosexuee 15,081,332 
1875.... csccsccse MO DIT MICRONS... ...555+-cce0., SARIS 
ae ls ESE 17,967,404 
1877 See -ecece EAO51,058 1888. cones eecuesee Sa 
1878.. + 20,030,401 |1683... .....-..2000. 13,898,744 


Thus weer rec ae this year were but a trifle greater 
than last, when there was very little grain left in the 
country, and about 25 per cent. less than in 1874, since 
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which time the number of siatacmaoaiion railroads 
and the area of accessible grain-producing land has 
been increased enormously, the former, however, 
much more than the latter. 

The explanation of the light movement in May this 
year, however, is simple: the grain had been already 
marketed, so that in spite of the small May receipts 
the receipts of the year have been larger and not 
smaller than before. For the five months ending 
May 26 the receipts of these Northwestern markets 
have been for ten successive years : 





Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 

hiciis. same kudct GRADE TOS | BOMB... cccc-cese 7 73. 47.269 
RE NS aR 47,210,000 Sere .. 87,134,440 
cds wbsmekionion SOO | UN cones ccs coseee 70.098,213 
ae ee 46, ad ee 66,875,498 
BE vchicanesacccecce 78, 112,524 | 1883..... ... . 87,608,145 


At the end of April the receipts — sont much 
greater this year than in any other—i1,200,000 bush- 
els more than in 1880, when they were larger than in 
any other year for the four months ending with April, 
But the receipts in May have been so much less this 
year than in 1880 that this excess of 11,200,000 bushels 
has been brought down in four weeks to 474,000. Still 
it remains true that more grain has been marketed in 
the West this year than ever before, while the produc- 
tion is no greater than in 1879 or 1880—less in the 
Northwest—and the consumption there by the pop- 
ulation is considerably greater, though the lessened 
consumption by hogs, which are much fewer in num- 
ber than before 1882, may more than balance this. 
We should therefore not be surprised at a light grain 
movement in May. Marketing grain is a part of farm 
work which the farmers were more nearly through 
with than usual on the first of May. 

Moreover, as we have said frequently, the lateness 
of the season has left them but little time for such 
work in May. It never does in April, but with an 
early season many of them get through plowing, sov 
ing and planting early enough to enable them to spe ow 
some time in May in marketing any grain that may 
be left on their hands. Most people do not understand 
to what an extent the accidents of the seasons affect 
the time of marketing the crops. They may see from 
the following statement what have been the receipts 
of the Northwestern markets in successive months 
during the first half of the year for five years : 


i) ate og to 8180" 1280. 1881. 1882. 18835 
March 3 ..... 28,024,082 31,853,322 22,852,148 32,815,435 49,655,660 
4 weeks to 

March 81... .11,724,110 at 608. 579 8.217.046 22.°67 98:3 
April 28. --11,250,898 13,214,345 12,597,843 1 it 
May 26.. 115,081'389 24/647 194 13,247,124 

5 wee ke to 

June 30...... 26,219,547 24,144,052 15,491,351 





6 months. ...49,406,816 116,279,392 107,137,000 $2 360,549 

The feature of the movement this year was the 
enormous winter movement, and especially the aston- 
ishing March movement. At the end of March these 
markets had received 61,900,000 bushels, while the 
greatest receipts before down to this date (in 1880) had 
been but 49,200,000. But next to the largeness of the 
receipts in these three months, the year is remarkable 
for the smallness of the receipts in the next two 
months. 

Last year there was comparatively very little grain in 
the country to be marketed, and yet we see that the 
Northwestern markets received more in January and 
February than ever before. There were two reasons 
for this: there was a pressing demand for the grain 
in other parts of this country, where also, the crops 
had been wretched, and in the next place, the railroads 
east of Chicago and the Mississippi were carrying for 
almost nothing, and the grain was hurried forward to 
take advantage of the rates. But this left the North- 
west more bare of grain than it had been before for 
many years, and in the four months following Febru- 
ary the receipts of the Northwestern markets were 
but 49,500,000 bushels, against 83,300,000 in 1881, 84,- 
400,000 in 1880, and 71,400,000 in 1879. The grain was 
gone, and no low lake and canal rates, such as had 
hitherto stimulated shipments, could make a heavy 
movement. 

In 1881 there would certainly have been a very 
heavy winter movement but for the terrible snow 
blockades, which actually kept some frontier lines 
closed until May. Then the season was so late that 
the farmers, though their cribs were bursting with 
grain, could not market what they wished to sell un- 
til June; but just as soon as they could leave their 
fields they showed how abundantly they were pro- 
vided by sending to market no less than 37,000,000 
bushels more in June thanin any other month of 
any year, and twice as much as in May. 

Doubtless the pressure of field work in May was not 
as great this year as in 1881, but it was considerable 
and has had an effect in lessening the Northwestern 
grain receipts; but this has left nosuch surplus to be 
marketed in June and later as there was in 1881, be- 
cause, in the first place, in spite of the light May re- 
ceipts, there have been in the five months 17,500,000 
bushels more marketed this year than then, and, in 
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the second place, with a crop no larger than in 1880 
following the wretched one of 1881, there was proba- 
bly considerably less to spare than from the crop of 
1880, which was preceded by three magnificent ones— 
to say nothing of the greater home demand. 

We may, then, expect much heavier receipts of 
grain at the Northwestern markets in June than there 
were in May, but doubtless nothing like the 37,000,000 
received in June of 1881. Indeed, since the above was 
written, we have the report of the receipts at Chicago 
for the week ending June 2, which shows that at that 
place at least the free marketing of grain is again felt, 
its receipts having been 2,886,000 bushels, against 
1,423,000 the week before. These are the largest re- 
ceipts of the year there—larger than in any March 
week even—but very much less than in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1880 and 1881. 

The shipments of grain from these Northwestern 
markets in the four May weeks have been as follows 
in the ten years: 





Year. Bushe Is. |Year. Bushels 

Maer nei flick | rrr rrr et 20,291,415 
Day skbehsaaae DC ccckeagras n0acced 20.983,526 
AIG. cscccsccccsscoc A QO7 MORIMOBE..c...<.. Perr 
ae Sl == .... 9,941,804 
1878 200 oss OOOO MED cescceses .. 19.358 869 


Thus we see no trace of the very light May receipts 
of the Northwestern markets in their shipments. 
They have never shipped much more in May than they 
did this year. While their receipts were but 651,000 
bushels more than last year, their shipments were 
9,417,000more. Theseshipments were 3,305,000 bushels 
more than their receipts last year; this year their ship- 
ments were 5,460,000 more than their receipts—an ex- 
cess of shipments such as there has never been before. 

Moreover, the amount of shipments by rail was very 
satisfactory this year, and larger than ever before when 
rates were maintained. The bushels shipped by 
rzil and their proportions of the total shipments have 
been : 





P.c. of P.c. of 
Year Pushels. total. Year. Bushels. total. 
sae 4.086,949 24.6 ee 9.048 516 44.6 
1875..... 4.171,345 26.4 1880... 5.732.286 27.8 
1876 ».. TOB8TE22 58.7 a eee 6,256.07 1 20.3 
ae 41 ) 36.1 1882 A . 4,309,433 43.2 
1878... .. 7,729.18 40.9 1883........ 7,070,688 36.6 


In 1876 was the first great railroad war over the 
grain traffic, andin 1878 and 1879 rates were irregular 
and very low. The traffic has been larger this year 
than in either of the very prosperous seasons 1880 and 
1881, but therate was but 25 cents per 100]bs. this year 
against 30 in both these years, so thatthe earnings of 
the railroads from grain at full rates were a little 
greater in 1881, though the secret cutting of rates 
which soon afterwards culminated in the open cutting 
of the railroad war probably more than made the dif- 
ference. 

The Atlantic receipts in these four weeks for seven 
years have been: 

1877. 1878 1879. 1880. 
12,007,057 25,024,972 20,935,131 21,546,158 
1881. 1882. 1883. 
20,570,793 10,3%5,160 14,346,348 

Thus, in spite of the large Northwestern shipments, 
the Atlantic receipts in May were exceptionally 
small, like the Northwestern receipts. If this were 
the first time that the Atlantic receipts had fallen be- 
low the Northwestern shipments, we might account 
for it by the fact that of the shipments made by lake, 
only those made the first week navigation was open 
had had time to get through. In other words, there 
were four weeks of Northwestern water shipments, 
but only one week of Eastern water receipts. This 
has often been so before, however, but a comparison 
shows that in spite of it the Atlantic receipts have ex- 
ceeded the Northwestern shipments in May in every 
previous year except 1881, and then were but 779,000 
bushels less, while this year they are nearly 9,000,000 
bushels. less. This change is probably largely due to 
the larger interior consumption, as we have set forth 
heretofore. 

For the five months ending May 26 the total move- 
ment has been: 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 





Year. shipments. receipts 
os SOC LEEe. 42,578,405 50,208,341 
1875... 30, 607, 467 41,374,920 
DE bedaeen 4660000000 58,020,017 
1877 .. 46,541 481 
oo CEE 2,48 89,118,174 
1879... Pe CT) 59,329,718 91,849,114 
BOO cccsce sevcccccsecs 87,434,440 69,544,101 90,833,348 
BD aS o0cdvsswoccces cons 70,098,213 — 309, 064 80, 144. 15 + > 
BD Sone csee . . 66,875,498 Ls 37,588, 1 
ree 68,144, 642 





Northwestern receipts and shipments have both 
been larger this year than ever before, but the Atlantic 
receipts were largely exceeded in any one of the four 
years, 1878 to 1881 inclusive. 

If flour were included, the above figures would be 
modified considerably in favor of this year. For four 
years the flour movement has been, in barrels : 

1880. 188i. 1882, 883. 
2,359,196 3,609,057 3,143,935 2,702,579 
2,136,003 3,496,964 2,946,057 3,796,926 
3,597,481 5,393,570 4,581,923 5,896,647 


N. W. receipts.... 
N. W. shipments. 
Atlantic receipts .. 
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Reducing to bushels and adding to the grain for 
these years, makes: 


Northwestern Northwestern 
receipts. shipments. 
97,750,822 79,156,114 
86,338,969 79,045,402 
81,023,205 66,587,197 

. 104,269,750 89,609,765 


Atlantic 
receipts. 
107,022,012 
104,415,220 
58,206,788 
94,679,553 


1880 
1881 .. 
1882 
1883 

The relation of the different movements is not 
changed here, except in amounts. The receipts this 
year are still larger than ever before, but the excess 
over 1880 is about 6,500,000 bushels instead of 474,000. 
The shipments of these markets still exceed those of 
ary other year, but are 10,450,000 instead of 3,000,000 
more than in 1880; the Atlantic receipts are still less 
than years previous to 1882, but are only 12,300,000 
bushels less than 1880, instead of 22,700,000, 

The wheat harvest last year was a little larger than 
in 1880, even, but only about 1 per cent. (5,000,000 
bushels) greater. There has been marketed of it in 
the Northwest (since July 1) very nearly the same 
amount of it (104,410,000 bushels this year, against 
102,081,408 in 1880-81). As the stocks were very light 
last year, and in 1880 there was abundance, and as the 
home consumption has increased considerably since 
1881, it would appear probable that lessis left of the 
old crop than in 1881 at thistime. The corn market- 
ed is 11,500,000 bushels less than from the crop of 1880; 
but as the crop was about 100,000,000 bushels less, the 
part of the crop on hand is prolably less than usual 
now. 

Nevertheless, should the corn just planted make a 
good start, so that the farmers do not fear that they 
may need their old corn to feed next fall and winter, 
we may expect a great deal of corn to be marketed 
in June and July. An enormous area of corn has been 
planted, and the farmers will not hold corn over if 
this promises well. 


April Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in April, given in full on an- 
other page, shows for that month a total of 106 accidents, 
in which 26 persons were killed and 114 injured. The rec- 
ord is the shortest we have had since that of July, 1882. 

As compared with April, 1882, there was an increase of 
25 accidents, of 8 in the number killed and of 45 in that in- 
jured. Although the record compares favorably with the 
fall and winter months, it is still much worse than that of 
the spring months of last year. 

Included in the list of accidents are 35 collisions, in which 
12 persons were killed and 44 injured; 68 derailments, in 
which 14 persons were killed and 64 injured, and 3 other 
accidents, in which 6 persons were hurt. Eight of the killed 
and 2 of the injured in the collisions were railroad employés; 
allof the killed and 46 of the injured in the other accidents 
were alsoemployés of the roads on which the accidents 
took place. 

These accidents 
causes as follows: 


may be classed as totheir nature and 


COLLISIONS: 
Rear collisions........ 
Butting collisions 
Se III, oa asad boesccosenrensnqqndunonreaacass ; 


DERAILMENTS: 
Broken rail 
Broken bridge 
Spreading ot rails 
Broken wheel...... 
Loose wheel 
Broken axle 
Broken truck 
Accidental obstruction..... 
Cattle.... 
Wash out. 
Land slide. 
Wind 
Misplaced switch.. 
Open draw...... eke sks 
Malicious obstruction....... ....-. 
Unexplained 


a 


H — 
et ee 


Boiler explosion. . 
Broken wheel not causing derailment. 
Car burned while running.. 


| 
H a 
| te eo 


WOON sco cedecccs 


Five of the collisions, or one-seventh of the whole num- 
ber, were caused by trains breaking in two, one each by a 
misplaced switcb, by mistake in orders, by failure to send 
out signals, and by a car carelessly left on the track. In 
three other cases it is almost certain that collisions were 
caused by the want of proper signals or the failure to use 
them properly. 

The number of collisions was almost exactly one-third of 
the total number of accidents, a smaller proportion than 
for some time past. 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 


follows: 
Co rnene Derailment. Others. Total. 
Defects of road . 14 ce 14 
Defects of eauipment 
Negligence in operating. 
Unforeseen obstructions. . 
Maliciously caused 
nexplained. 


Total.. 


Negligence in operating was thus the cause of 35.2 per 
cent. of the whole number of accidents, without counting 
neglect in inspection and repairs of equipment under that 
head. 








A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows: 
Accidents: 
To passenger trains 
To a pass. and a freight.... 
To freight trains.......... 


Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
94 92 99 


9 


9 
23 


44 68 

68 106 
Casualties : 

Killed by 

Injured 


14 

y - 64 

Total 70 140 

This shows accidents to 141 trains of which 29.1 

per cent., were passenger trains, and 100, or 70.9 per cent., 
were freight trains. 


26 
114 


Of the total number of accidents 75 are recorded as bap- | 


pening in daylight, and 31 at night. The number of night 
accidents naturally diminishes as the days grow longer and 
the hours of daylight shorter. 

One of the broken bridges was an ordinary wooden trestle, 
and one a small wooden bridge, of what pattern we are not 
informed. The third was alsoa wooden bridge and was 
being repaired atthe time, but no more definite information 
could be secured. 

The persons killed and injured were divided as follows : 

Killed. ae Total. 
Employ és 22 94 
Passengers.... 


‘4 42 46 


26 114 140 
84.6 63.2 67.1 

Of the 25 collisions 9 caused death and 11 other injury, 
while of the 68 derailments only 7 caused death and 20 
other injuries, and in only one of the other accidents was 
injury caused. The proportiou of accidents causing death 
and injury was unusually large. 

In all, 16 accidents caused the death of one or more per- 
sons each ; 32 caused injury, but not death, while in 66, 
57.9 per cent. of the whole number; there was no injury to 
persons serious enough for record. 

Tbe month shows the usual features of advancing spring, 
when the wash-outs, cattle and other accidents peculiar to 
the season take the place of those due to the severity of 
winter, There is still quite a number of broken rails, due 
probably to defective support from a road-bed worn and 
left in bad condition by the long winter. 

The unpleasant features of the record are the.four wali- 
cious derail ments, the evidence of carelessness shown by an 
open draw accident, and the eight accidents—seven derail- 
ments and one collision—due to misplaced switches, 

The number of rear collisions caused by broken trains is 
continued evidence of the failure of car-builders to appreci- 
ate the strain imposed upon couplings by the modern system 
of long trains, heavier cars and loads, and should 
draw attention at once. 

For the year ending with April the record is as follows: 

Accidents. Killed. ea 
ME ee'eli-cintusustens ive e% reokaheon oe 24 6 
72 3 193 
92 
139 
153 
136 
125 
148 
168 
18t 
149 
106 


Total : 
Per cent. o f employé s 


greater 


August 
Septe.nber 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
Apri. ... 
..1,559 


tal 
Total same months, 1881-82.. 1,315 


1880-81 ... .. 1,364 
1879-80 860 


The yearly average for the four years 
dents, 349 killed and 1,365 injured. 

The number of accidents in April was exceeded in eight 
months of the year, the number of killed was also exceeded 
in eight months and the number of injured in nine other 
months of the year, only two months showlng a smaller 
number of persons hurt. 

The averages per day for the month were 3.55 accidents, 
0.87 killed and 8.80 injured; for the year there were 4.27 
accidents, 1.16 killed and 4,92 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.245 killed and 1.075 injured; for the year, 0.272 killed 
and 1.151 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 130 accidents, 

85 killed and 150 injured. April was below the average, 
not only in accidents, but also in killed and oe 


was 1,275 acci- 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Rat/road Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Atlantic d& Pacific.—Extended westward to the Colorado 
River, 18 miles. 

Illinois Central.—Tine Middle Divisionis extended from 
Colfax, Ill., west by south to Bloomington, 20 miles. 

Marietta & Nerth Georgia.—Extended from Jasper, Ga., 
north to Talking Rock, 13 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—Extended from El- 
dorado, Kan., west to Towanda, 10 miles. 

This is a total of 61 miles of new railroad, making 1,654 
miles thus far this year, against 3,323 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1882, 1,754 miles in 1881, 1,590 
miles in 1880, 661 mites in 1879, 413 miles in 1878, 570 
miles in 1877, 628 miles in 1876, 296 milesin 1875, 537 
miles in 1874, and 1,171 miles in 1873, The mileage of new 
track thus far reported has been exceeded only in 1882. 





CHICAGO THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the 
last ten days of May were 37,582 tons, of which 13.7 per 
cent. was forwarded by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 17.8 
by the Michigan Central, 17.7 by the Lake Shore, 30.3 by 
the Fort Wayne, 13.6 by the Chicago, Pittsburgh & St. 
Louis and 6.9 per cent. by the Baltimore & Ohio, Thus the 
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two Vanderbilt roads together carried 35.5 per cent. of the 
whole, instead of the 45.5 which is their share, and the two 


| Pennsylvania roads carried 43.9 instead of 35.5 per cent. 


i 


The shipments of these ten days were at the rate of 25,054 
tons in a week, and compare with those of previous years, 
as follows: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Speen 34,218 47,523 27,124 25,054 

Thus the shipments this year were even a little less than 
last year, and were 47 per cent. less than in 1881 and 27 per 
cent. less than in 1880. 

For seven successive weeks the shipments have been, in 
tons: 


Apr. 14. Apr. 21. May7. May 14. May 21. May 31. 
35,728 33,668 40,482 36,270 26,677 25,054 


Thus the last week of May they were 6 per cent. less than 
in the third week, and very much less than in earlier weeks. 
They were smaller than in any previous week since the 
middle of August last, and in all the season of 1882, which 
from February to September was exceptionally bad, there 
were only nine weeks when shipments were so small—two 
in May, and then the seven consecutive weeks ending 
Aug. 14. 

For the month of May the Chicago ship ments have been 
for five successive years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 18#3. 

280,355 125,157 171,432 115, 772 141.011 

Thus the shipments of the month this year were 22 per 
cent. more than last year and 12%¢ per cent. more than in 
1880, but 18 per cent. Jess than in 1881 and hardly half as 
great as in 1879. Inthe last named vear rates were very 
badly cut, and in 1881 there were large shipments at reduc 
tions from the regular rate of 30 cents, though probably 
the average obtained was as much as the 25-cent regular 
rate of this year, which bas been well maintained. If all 
the shipments had gone through to New York, the earnings 
from these shipments (making no allowance for the cutting 
in 1881) would have been : 

1879. 1880 1882. 1883. 
$565,829 750,414 $578,854 $705,055 

As indicated above, the earnings in 1881 were probably 
more nearly $857,160 than the figures above given, which 
still leaves them larger than in any other year. Practically 
we may say that the rate has been the same for the last 
three years. 

In every year the shipments in May have been less than 
in April, but this year the falling off was but 6,118 tons, 
while last year it was 22,700, and in 1881. 103,985. The 
June shipments have always been larger than the May sbir- 
ments, except in 1879, and in 1880 and 1881 they were 
much larger, and we are pretty safe in saying that they will 
be this year. 

For the five months ending with May the shipments have 
been for five years : 

1879 880. 
1,227,908 960,602 

At the end of March 


Tons.... 


Apr, 30. 


35,525 


Tons. 


1881. 
$1,028,583 


1881. 1882. 1883. 
1,127,073 979,924 1,055,520 

the shipments this year had 
been much greater than in any other. The ligkt 
shipments of April and May—of April especially— 
have destroyed this advantage, and the shipmants of the 
five months are 61, per cent. less than in 1881, and 14 per 
cent. less than in 1{79, while about 10 per cent. more 
than in 1880 and 7%4 per cent. more than last year. 

Under normal conditions, May is the month of smallest 
shipments; it wasin 1880 and 1881. Exceptionally low 
rates gave it larger shipments in 1879 than any following 
month of the year, and the exhaustion of grain supplies last 
year brought the July shipments below those of any other 
month of which we bavearecord. The stocks now in the 
country warrant the expectation of a large movement in 
June and July, especially if the corn recently planted gets a 
fair start, so that the farmers may be satisfied that they will 
not have to draw on their reserves of old corn for fall and 
winter feeding. 

The incomplete statement for the week ending June 2 
shows 22,348 tons shipped, against 19,409 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, 31,866 in 1881, and 20,657 tons in the 
preceeding week of this year. Of the shipments last week 
1,153 tons went by the Nickel Plate. 


Tue Jom? Executive COMMITTEE MEETINGS, which 
we reported fully Jast week, did some important work and 
showed that the railroads now have such confidence in the 
effectiveness of this instrument of co-operation that they are 
willing more and more to confide important matters to it. 
When it was established in 1877, there were probably not a 
dozen men in America who expected it to exist two 
years. The companies hoped, of course, that it might be ef- 
fective for a while; but it would have been thought mad-_ 
ness to give up any part of the old organization for getting 
business by fighting for it, and trust to thisnovel scheme 
for enforcing harmony, as it were. At _ present 
there probably hardly any manager of a line with 
important through traffic between the East and the Missis- 
sippi who would not be dismayed if the Joint Executive 
Committee with its Commissioner, Assistant Commissioners 
and Arbitrator were abvlished. In spite of greater pros- 
perity and higher prices for materials, labor and other ser- 
vices than transportation, the tendency of the prices for 
railroad transportation has been downward, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how anything could be made on through freight 
now if there was the same free fight for it that there used to be. 
The organization has been tested peculiarly, because it has 
existed at a time when routes were multiplying. Some of 
these just opened have not had their positions fixed as yet; 
but we venture to say that there is not one which does not 
firmly believe that its prospects for profits, even in the first 
year after its opening, are made much better by the existence 
of the machinery of this organization. 
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MOGUL FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE, With 18x 24-in. 


By the Brooxs Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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MOGUL FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE, With 18x 24-in 


Cylinders 


By the Brooxs Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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It is true, however, that the companies still keep up to a 
great extent their old organization for securing trafic, 
especially in the passenger department. This is a fighting 
organization, and in large part has made its reputation by 
its skill in fighting—in getting business away from its 
competitors. Now this organization for fighting does not 
always harmonize with newer and much less numerous 
organizations for keeping the peace. ‘The former is some- 
times engaged in undoing what the latter, with great care 
and pains, is attempting todo. Natural selection has devel- 
oped the agent skilled in outwitting his competitors, and the 
organs thus highly developed do not fall off or become 
wholly inactive at once when the environment has been 
changed. In course of time the struggle for existence which 
developed these organs having ceased, we may expect them 
to become rudimentary ; but a lion, which for generations 
has got its food by hunting, will not loose its claws at once 
though every day supplied with food. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL THROUGH PASSENGER CARs are after 
this week torun exclusively by its own road between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo—that is, no through cars will be run over 
the Great Western, but all by the Canada Southern. This, 
of course, was contemplated when the Canada Southern was 
united with the Michigan Central, but it has taken some 
time to prepare for it, a considerable addition of a special 
equipment being required. 

This marks the breaking-up of the oldest line between 
Chicago and the East, which for years after the Michigan 
Southern and the Fort Wayne were opened was the favorite 
line, and nearly 30 years ago was one of the best managed 
and fastest passenger lines in America. Some 15 years ago 
tbe Great Western fell behind, or did not keep pace with the 
improvements ou other roads, and there was then some con- 
sideration of taking up tbe construction of the Canada 
Southern; but the management of the Great Western 
was changed, and the route retained its prestige. Since tho 
Canada Southern has been a Vanderbilt road passenger 
traffic has been cultivated by that route, and with the same 
termini as the Great Western miny travelers hardly know 
over which of the two roads they travel. There has been a 
very large amount of travel over the Michigan Centr al 
Great Western line, and as most of it was brought to the 
Great Western at either terminus by the roads which now 
have interests in common with the Canada Southern, doubt- 
less by far the larger part of it can be transferred. 
The Trunk will, it is said, establish a 
line Chicago via Detroit to Buaffilo§ and 
Suspension Bridge by the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and the Detroit & Milwaukee to Detroit and thence by 
the Great Western, which will enable it to get ashare of the 
travel between Detroit and Chicago, but which will hardly 
be as good as its line v/a Port Huron for through trave] 
between Chicago and Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The Falls, 
however, makgs a good point to ticket to, and will enablea 
road without influential connections further east to get a 
very considerable amount of travel. 

The Michigan Central somewhat improves its service and 
shortens its time in making this change, and evidently in- 
tends to maintain its old reputation as a passenger carrier. 
The attraction of Niagara Falls now as ever gives it a great 
advantage. 


Grand 
from 


A Jornt EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE PASSENGER MEETING will 
be held in Chicago next week(June 12), under the chairman 
ship of Assistant Commissioner Pierson, at which it is hoped 
to make progress in perfecting au arrangement among the 
western connections of the trunk lines this side of the Mis- 
sissippi, which wiil prevent the different interests west of 
Chicago and St. Louis, which sometimes have contests among 
themselves which affect to a considerable amount the regu- 
lar fares between the East and Missouri River points, from 
injuring the rates over the lines further east. In order to 
make uniform rates between the East and the Missouri by 
all the routes, it is necessary to make the Western lines as 
well as those east of Chicago keep the peace all the time 
and maintain uniform rates. This is not always possible to 
do. There are more new lines in the West than in the East, and 
Chicago and St. Louis are to a great extent independent 
centres for passenger traffic, at which a long journey is 
very likely to be broken, so that passengers to points 
further west will, if there is any advantage in it, buy 
a ticket to one of these places, and a second one to 
destination; while there is a large market there for 
unused coupons. But if the lines east of Chicago can- 
not make the lines further west maintain equal rates, 
they can so unite their interests as to make it a matter 
of indifference to them whether the travel goes by way 
of Chicago, of St. Louis, or by an intermediate line. 
Nine-tenths of the horrors of railroad wars would be pre- 
vented if innocent, peaceful-minded and often distant 
neighbors and connections were not often swept by the 
fire of the active combatants. In some cases, doubtless 
this cannot he avoided, but in many it may be by proper 
co-operation. 


NORTHERN PaciFic Lanp SALES IN May indicate the 
great and rapid growth of Dakota, which this year has ex- 
tended also to other parts of the territory south of the 
Northern Pacific toa much greater extent than last vear. 
These sales were 82,492 acres this year, against 53,495 last, 
showing an increase of 28,997 acres, or 54 per cent., and 
this in spite of an increase in the average price from $2.98 to 
$4.35. 

It may be said that after all these are not large sales ; 
that they would not make 1,000 average farms, and that 
this isa very small addition to be made along nearly 400 





miles of road in Dakota alone for 40 miles oneach side in one 
of the months when immigration is greatest. But it must be 
remembered that the first land to be taken is not the railroad 
but the government land, the latter being bad for nothing, 
and not till the good government land which is ensily acces- 
sible bas been absorbed are there considerable purchases of 
railroad land. Inthe whole of the company’s fiscal year 
ending with June last the sales (all east of the Missouri River) 
were 287,455 acres, for $1,035,692. The sales last May 
were 28 per cent. of this quantity and for 3414 per cent. of 
this amount, and vet there was a great rush of immigration 
to the Northern Pacific last year. 


CANAL RaTEs have fallen 44 cent, and are now 4% centsa 
bushel for corn and 4%4 for wheat from Buffalo to New 
York. Lake rates are unchanged at 2 cents a bushel for 
corn and 24 for wheat from Chicago or Milwaukee to Buf- 
falo, with small shipments. There are larger shipments of 
coal from Buffalo west, however, and 75 cents per ton is ob- 
tained, which is about as much as the grain rate in the other 
direction. Coal has becomea more important element than 
formerly in supporting the lake vessels, and, curiously, 
since the railroads began to carry a large amount of 
it the lake rates on it have advanced largely. A few years 
ago perhaps the larger part of the coal carried to Chicago 
from Buffalo was taken at 25 or 30 cantsa ton. There was 
hardly enough of it to supply the grain vessels with ballast. 
With smaller grain shipments by lake there are fewer ves- 
sels at Buffalo seeking cargoes, and the demand for them 
sometimes exceeds the supply, as formerly the supply 
usually largely exceeded the demand. 

Ocean rats have fallen a penny, and are this week quoted 
at 214d. per bushel for grain by steam from New York to 
Liverpool. 


THE COMPETITION OF OXEN is complained of as diverting 
the traffic of some Australian railroads, the merchants car- 
rying their goods up country avd bringing produce down 
with their own teams. On a line to Rockhampton the 
traffic is affected for nearly 100 miles by this competition. 
Along one of the railroils in Mairus, Ind’a, a line of 
bullock carts was once set up to compete with the railroad. 
Here, however, it was not the rates but the time of the rail- 
road that the shippers found fault with. The railroad would 
serve them when they were not in any hurry, but for a fast 
freight line they had to trust to the oxen. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Chicago Exposition of Railway Appliances. 


Itis not an easy matter, in a letter as brief as this must 
necessarily be, to give an idea of the extent or the interest- 
ing character of the exhibition which has been nominally 
open in Chicago for about ten days, but which, like most 
other exbibitions of a similar character, has been in a con- 
dition of more or less confusion until now. Nor is it easy 
to give to the readers of the Railroad Gazette tbe impres- 
sions which are left after a visit of several hours and a general 
but cursory examination of what has been placed on exhi- 
bition. That the number, the variety and the interest of the 
objects exbibited greatly exceed what was expected is 
easily said, but it will probably convey a very inadequate 
idea of the true character of the exhibition. The fact is, 
that many of the principal manufacturers of railroad 
materials and machivery in the country have spared 
veither labor, trouble nor expense to give, what by a literal 
translation of the German word for exhibition may be 
called an out-setting or out-standing of the articles which 
they produce. It is, in fact, such a display of American 
railroad appliances as bas never been brought together be- 
fore. Almost every kind of materials, tools and machines 
used on a railroad is exhibited, and, as these are the most 
perfect productions of the leading manufacturers, the ex- 
hibition represents the state of the art in each department 
in itsmost advanced stage. In fact, no oppurtunity has ever 
been presented before of learning and studying exist- 
ing American practice at all equal to this  exhibi- 
tion. It exceeds very far the display of similar 
articles at tbe Centennial Exhibition, and is much 
more worthy of careful study by railroad men. The build- 
ing in which the exhibition is held is about 200 by 900 ft. 
The space in this was all taken and the demand for more was 
so great that it was found necessary to add annexes, and 
now the area of these and of the open space occupied 
by exhibits is nearly or quite as great as that of 
the main building itself. What was feared and expected 
was, that manufacturers and otbers wou!d send specimens 
of their wares, and that there would be an immense aggre- 
gation of these, to which little interest would attach, and 
that the exhibition would bea cullection of such articles 
without other purpose, excepting that of effecting 
sales of those articles of which the exhibits were 
merely samples. Of course every exhibition has 
more or Jess material of this character, but any one who 
will go through the Chicago Exposition will see that many 
of the exhibits are carefully prepared specimens of the 
articles manufactured by the exhibitor, and displayed in 
such a way as to show most clearly and effectually the 
principles and the purpose of the objects exhibited. In thi, 
way they become a means of inculcating in the most 
thorough way a complete knowledge of the appliauc:s on 
exhibition. 

The best manufacturers of machine tools in the country 
have, at great expense, sent specimens of their work, and 
any one who wishes to become acquainted with the latest im- 
provements which have been made in that direction cannot 





do better than to visit the Exhibition. Without any mem- 
oranda to assist, but writing from memory alone, the exhi- 
bitions of Wm. Sellers & Co., the Machine Tool Works of 
Philadelphia, the Niles Tooi Works, the Pratt & Whitney 
Co. and Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, may be mentioned 
as being remarkably good. The Baldwin, Brooks, Rogers, 
Cooke, Pittsburgh and several other locomotive works 
have engines on exhibition, of which we will give fur- 
ther notices heresfter. ‘Ihere is a} large number of 
freight and passenger cars on the grounds and in the build- 
ings. The display of signals and signaling appliances indi- 
cates the amount of attention which has been given to this 
subject in this country during the past few years. The 
Union Electric Switch & Signal Co has a display which 
every railroad officer in the country sbould see. The Hall 
Signal Co. and the Pennsylvania Steel Co. have complete 
examples of the apparatus they manufacture on exhibition. 
Various other exhibitors show a variety of switch signals, 
targets, switch stands, etc., which are very interesting. 
There are frogs and switches in great variety, and some 
curious examples of crossings which show the complication 
into which what at first were apparently simp'e 
contrivances may fall. But this letter would assume 
the character of a mere catalogue if an attempt 
were made to indicate the variety and the character of the 
exhibits. Fuller descriptions will be written hereafter and 
many of the exhibits will be noted in detail. What this 
letter is intended to convey is, that the exhibition embraces 
almost everything which is used about a raiiroad, and that 
it is not merely an immense and purposeless aggrega 
tion of objects without special significance, but 
that most. of the exhibits have been carefully 
prepared and displayed. The makers of instruments for 
locating the line of a road have sent the most improved 
devices for that purpose. Another exhibitor has a collec- 
tion of drawing instruments and materials. In the gallery 
may be found a stretcher for carrying a wounded man and 
splints for dressing his wounds. On the opposite 
side a stationer has sent railroad stationery in great 
variety, including that which ordinarily is supplied fo 
passengers only on sleeping and drawing-room cars. There 
are electric lights and machinery in great profusion; there 
are testing machines, bolt-forging machines, stone-crushers, 
injecturs and oilers, balanced valves and machines for 
cleaning the scale off tubes, there is belting and packing, 
emery wheels and machinery for using them, cast-iron car 
wheels with steel tires of every variety made in this country, 
etec., et-., etc. 

In discussing the subject of the education of engineers in 
these columns some time ago, a correspondent called atten- 
tion to the fact that in what are called the learned profes- 
sions many of the most eminent men devoted a portion of 
their time to the instruction of their juniors, and 
suggested that a like custom in the _ profession of 
engineering would be of great benefit, and would do 
much to elevate it and advance the knowledge of those 
who enter it. There are many reasons why this practice is 
not at all likely to be adopted by many eminent engineers, 
in this country especially. That class of men are too much 
occupied, and it is so difficult to convey the instruction 
which is most essential by any oral or written methods that 
there is not much reason for thinking that many 
of them will soon be induced to teach the young 
men by lecture or other similar methods. But 
the Chicago Exposition isan example of a method of in- 
struction which the most eminent engineers bave contributed 
with the utmost liberality to all who choose to visit it. 
They have sent examples of their best work, generally with 
amore or less intelligent attendant to explain whatever 
needs explanation. What is exhibited usually represents 
the latest and most advanced practice in the kind of work 
to which it belongs. 

Every one who has ever undertaken to study up any en- 
gineering question knows how far behind the art the lit- 
erature of the subject always is. In the Exhibition we 
have the various arts in their latest stages of advance- 
ment. In the form of an object lesson we have the latest 
instruction which the ablest men can give. 

The purpose of this letter is not to attempt even to 
describe anything at the Exhibition, but to indicate to rail 
road men generally how much it is worthy of their attention. 
It may be said unhesitatingiy, that it is the fullest and most 
interesting exhibition of the kind ever beld in this country, 
or probably in the world. The Chicago daily papers 
have ignored it to a very great extent. Offers bave 
been made by their agents to various exhibitors 
to “write up” their exhibits at a _ stipulated 
price per line. Most of these offers have been 
refused and the papers have retaliated by silence or ridicule. 
The value which any expression of opinion may have, of 
course, depends upon the reputation of the person who 
ventures to let bis impressions be known. Although thg 
weight which will attach to whatis said here may be slight, 
nevertheless the advice will be given to all railroad officers 
not to fail to visit and study the Exbibition carefully, and 
to permit and encourage their subordinates to do the same 
thing. 


Ten Years of a Railroad Commission. 
4 


The necessity for s»me governmental contro! and regula 
tion of railroads has within a few years led many states of 
the Union to undertake that regulation through “ railroad 
commissions.” In a few of the states there had been for 
inany years officers with that title, but with very limited 
powers, chiefly as to location or construction, which in 
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other states were exercised by local authorities, or not 
exercised at all ; and their jurisdiction did not extend to 
the operation of railroads, or the relations of the corpora- 
tions to the public. The immense extension of railroads 
since the civil war, the vast amount of business they do, 
their great importance iu internal commerce of the country, 
and their tremendous power of aggregated wealth and 
monopoly have led the people who are dependent upon them 
to seek some method of controlling them, compelling them 
to perform their duties as common carriers, and prevent- 
ing extortion and unjust discrimination. General laws 
without some special officers to supervise their observance 
were found to be inoperative, and resort was had to com_ 
missions, with greater or less powers, as a means of enforc- 
ing statute laws, securing a compliance with the common 
law, and maintaining the rights of the public. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the subject 
of railroad commissions iu general, bus it may be observed, 
in passing, that in those states where they exist, while they 
may have corrected some abuses, they have not succeeded 
in introdu i.g the millenium wherein the lion of ‘*monop- 
oly” shall li: down with the lamb of “popular rights.” The 
failure of such commissions to accomplish all that might 
be accomplished may reasonably be attributed to some or 
all of the following causes: 


(1) the non-reservation by the state of the power to amend 
or repeal the charters, and to subject the corporations to all 
subsequent general laws; (2) the creation of commissions 
mainly to enforce popular prejudices shaped into crude and 
irrational laws, and to “regulate” that branch of the opera- 
tion of railroads which cannot reasonably be subjected to 
fixed general rules; (3) the making the commissionersbip too 
much a political office, subject to frequent change of incum- 
bent, and the appointment of men prominent in the domi- 
nant party, who, if able enough, have not made the rail- 
road problema study, and bring only narrow ideas and 
prejudices to bear upon complex and difficult questions. 

Among the railroad commissions of the several states 
that of Massacbuseits has alone acquired any considerable 
reputation beyond the limits of its own jurisdiction, and 
‘been recognized as a tribunal whose decisions were, in the 
main, founded in reason and equity. This is partly due to 
the conditions under which the board was established. The 
right of the state to control and regulate railroads had long 
been admitted and was reserved in granting concessions. 
The powers of the Commission were very limited, and its 
duties were very general; so that it was obliged to survey¢ 
the whole field of its possible operations and mark out for 
itself its course of action. It had to cope with no giant 
monopoly entrenched in ‘vested rights,” such as existed in 
some other states. Moreover it was fortunate in its com- 
position, and in the ability and prudence which directed its 
action, 

Previous to the establishment of the present Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners there had been two or three unsuccessful 
attempts to create such a commission. There was, however, 
no general demand for such iegislation and the railroad cor- 
porations were opposed toit. But in 1869 the railroad system 
of the state has become so extended and affected so many 
interests that public opinion favored, if it did not demand, 
that the state should exercise its right of control through 
some officer or board appointed for that purpose. The 

soston Board of Trade and the manufacturing interests ad- 
vocated such a measure, and it was supported by some in- 
fluential parties interested in railroad property as a wiser 
method of exercising state control and shaping legislation 
than the ordinary process of making laws on subjects not 
thoreugbly understood, to be administered by the slow pro- 
cess of the courts. A bill was framed so moderate in its pro- 
visions that the Legislature, always jealous of delegating its 
authority, passed it with little opposition. The corporations 
were generally distrustful of any commission to have super- 
vision of their interests, but the more prudent among their 
managers foresaw that if they successfully opposed this mod- 
erate measure there was danger that it would be followed by 
more stringent legislation which it would be impossible for 
them to resist, and therefore they were content to give it a 
trial. The trial proved that the commission was a tribunal 
which could protect their interests as well as those of the 
public, and in the course of years they found that it saved 
them from not a little unwise legislation—unwise because it 
would prove unjust to the railroads and would not secure to 
the publie the benefits it was designed to secure. 

The law established a Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
to be composed of three competent persons to be appointed 
by the Governor with the consent of the Council. The first 
appointees were to hold their office for one, two and three 
years respectively, and as each term expired one member 
was to be appointed annually for a term of three years. The 
board was to bave a clerk, also appointed by the Governor, 
and no person in the employ or holding the stock of any 
railroad corporation of the state was eligible to either of 
the offices. This last provision was subsequently made more 
specific, if not more stringent. 

The Commission was tu have a general supervision of all 
railroads and street railways in the state, to examine them 
and keep themselves informed as to their condition and the 
manner in which they are operated with reference to the 
security and accommodation of the public, and to see that 
the several corporations comply with the terms of their 
charters and the laws of the commonwealth. In the case of 
a violation of any general law or neglect to comply with the 
terms of its charter by any corporation, the Commissioners 
were to give notice thereof in writing to the corporation, 
and if the violation or neglect continued after such notice, 
it was to be reported to the Attorney-General, for such pro- 
ceedings as he might deem expedient. 
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When in the judgment of the commissioners “ repairs 
are necessary upon any such railroad, or any. addition to 
the rolling stock, orany addition to or change of the sta- 
tious or station houses, or any change in the rates of fares 
for transporting freight or passengers, or any change in 
the mode of operating the road and conducting its business, 
is reasonable or expedient in order to promote the security, 
convenience and accommodaticn of the public,” they were 
required to inform the corporation in writing of the im- 
provements and changes which they adjudge to be proper, 
and to report their proceedings in their next annual re- 
port. 

Complaints could be made by municipal authorities upon 
the petition of twenty or more legal voters. Or if those 
authorities decline to make complaint, they were to endorse 
their reasons for so doing on the petition, which might then 
be presented to the commissioners by the petitioners, If 
after hearing the parties the commissioners adjudged the 
complaint well founded, they were to notify the corpora- 
tion in the manner above mentioned. 

Another duty of the Commission was to prescribe the 
form of annual returns by the corporations, to examine 
them and to require the correction of those which were de- 
fective or erroneous, and to prepare from them statistics for 
the information of the Legislature. It was also required 
to investigate the cause of any accident on a railroad result- 
ing in the loss of life, and of such other accidents as it 
deemed proper. An annual report to the Legislature was 
to cover all the proceedings of the Commission, and to in- 
clude ‘‘ such statements, facts and explanations as will dis- 
close the actual working of the system of railroad trans- 
portation in its bearing upon the business and prosperity of 
the Commonwealth, and such suggestions as to the general 
railroad policy of the Commonwealth, or as to any part 
thereof, or as to the condition, affairs or conduct of any of 
the railroad corporations as may seem appropriate.” 

Such was the scope of the prescribed duties and limited 
powers of the board, which are sufficiently comprehensive 
to include every branch of railroad management, and to im- 
pose upon the commissioners no very moderate amount of 
labor. But the manner in which those powers were to be 
exercised, and those duties were to be performed, it will be 
observed, was Jeft in large measure to the ‘‘judgment ” of 
the commissioners. In most cases they could only suggest 
or recommend such changes in modes of operation, or in 
rates and fares, as they deemed expedient. But, in that 
very want of direct power lay the real strength of the board, 
for it was obliged to weigh well its judgments and to give 
the reasons therefor, which might receive the support of 
public opinion. And behind it stood the Legislature, whose 
rigbt to control the railroads was not disputed, and by 
whose authority recommendations not complied with could 
if necessary, give to public opinion the force of statute law. 

As a complement to the duties of the Commission, the 
corporations were required at all times to furnish the board, 
on request, with information concerning the condition, 
management and operation of their roads, with copies of all 
leases, contracts or agreements for transportation to which 
they were parties, and with the rates of transportation on 
their roads and joint rates on their own and connecting 
roads. 

The first commissioners appointed under this act were 
James C. Converse, Edward Appleton, and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., for three, two and one years respectively. Mr. 
Converse, who was the special candidate of the Boston Board 
of Trade, was a prominent merchant, who had been Presi- 
dent of that Board. Before the civil war he had taken an 
active part in efforts to secure a more prompt forwarding 
and delivery of freight, and was supposed to represent the 
interests of shippers. Mr. Appleton was an experienced 
engineer, whose province was to advise the board in matters 
relating to construction, equipment and methods of opera- 
tion. Mr. Adams, a lawyer by profession, had made the 
railroad problem a subject of special study, and had already 
earned a reputation by several able articles on railroad sub- 
jects. He had taken an active interest in the establishment 
of the Commission, and was the reputed author of the bill 
for its creation. Upon him devolved the consideration of 
all legal questions affecting the railroads and the public, and 
naturally the duty of preparing the reports of the board. 
Hence he gave direction to the inquiries and shaped the 
action of the Commission on all general auestions. 

Such was the personnel of the Commission first appointed. 
A distinguished member of the Legislature, in a speech op- 
posing some measure relating to its duties, described the 
board as composed of “ta merchant, an engineer and a— 
philosopher.” The last title was given in good-natured de- 
rision, but as Mr. Adams had pursued the “scientific meth- 
od” in his study of the railroad problem, the title was not 
altogether inappropriate. If he sometimes generalized 
from insufficient facts, no one was more ready to correct an 
error by further investigation. 

Mr. Converse retired at the end of his term of three years 
and was succeeded by Francis M. Johnson, a successful 
merchant, a man of remarkably clear intellect, a keen in- 
sight into questions of great difficulty, and a thorough mas- 
ter of accounts. Mr. Johnson was reappointed for a second 
term, for the last six months of which failing health pre- 
vented his attention to the duties, and he died soon after the 
expiration of his term. His successor was Edward W. Kin- 
sley, alsoa merchant, and a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the wants of tke traveling public, and quick to ob- 
serve the management of railroads as to equipment, accom- 
modations and facilities. 

Mr. Appleton also retired at the expiration of his term 
of two years, before the board had fairly adapted itself 
to its position or adopted a policy, and was succeeded 


by Albert D. Briggs, a civil engineer and experienced 
bridge-builder, a man whose judgment in respect to matters 
of construction and appliances was held in high esteem by 
railroad managers and experts and whose views on all gen- 
eral questions of policy and management were intelligent, 
impartial and founded in reason. By successive reappoint- 
ments he served till his death in 1881. 

Mr. Adams, by rep2zated appointments, served out a de- 
cade, when he declined further service and was succeeded 
by Judge Thomas Russell, the present Chairman of the 
board, an able lawyer, quick of apprehension and of large 
experience in judicial and executive office. 

None of these appointments were in any sense political, 
or made as rewards for party services. The executive had 
honestly endeavored to select the men best qualified for the 
position who were willing to take it. And the board not 
only in its organization, but in its conduct, has never been 
a political machine, contrary to the prophecies of some of 
the opponents of its establishment. 

Charged with rather numerous duties, prescribed in gen- 
eral terms, and endowed with very limited powers, the 
Commis-ion had to determine for itself the manner in which 
the objects aimed at should be attained. The theory on 
which a board with such limited power was created was, 
that it should be the medium of concentrating public opinion 
and bringing it to bear intelligently and persistently upon 
abuses it was desirable to reform, without resorting to the 
power of the Legislature; or, as Mr. Adams said in 1874, 
the Commission was ‘‘simply a medium, a species of 
lens by means of which the otherwise scattered and 
powerless rays of public opinion could be concen- 
trated to a focus, and brought to bear upon 
any corporation.” This result was to be brought about by 
public hearings of complaints and a discussion of the princi- 
ples involved or the true policy to be pursued. But at first, 
before the people had become accustomed to the Commis- 
sion, and realized its possible usefulness, complaints were 
few. To inspire the confidence of the public in it as a 
tribunal for the redress of grievances must necessarily be 
the work of time. Meanwhile the board must educate 
public opinion, and make itself known by the discussion of 
various railroad questions which arose out of the develop 
ment of the system or the wants of the community. Its 
first efforts in this line were directed to the study of the 
railroad problem with reference to Massachusetts, the 
operation of the roads, and the manner in which they met 
the wants of the industries and commercial interests of 
the state. 

At that time the Cunard steamships, which had plied be- 
tween Liverpool and Boston for twenty-five years or more, 
had been withdrawn, and the foreign commerce of our 
domestic port had greatly diminished from its volume before 
the civil war. An attempt had been made by means of a re- 
bate on the rates for internal transportation of grain 
intended for export to recover the lost prestige of the port, 
and to secure a regular return of the steamships, but it had 
met with only indifferent success. Under this aspect of 
affairs the Commission considered what the railroads might 
do for the interests of the state, and in its first annual report 
dwelt at some length on the various industries of Massa- 
chusetts, by which the commerce of Boston was to be main- 
tained, and it was argued that the real interest of the city, 
as the commercial metropolis of New England, was notin 
becoming simply a port for the shipment of Western pro- 
duce to Europe, so much as in being the distributing market 
for the numerous manufacturers of the state, and of raw 
materials for those manufacturers and food for the opera- 
tives. This would increase the coastwise commerce with 
other domestic ports, with the British provinces and 
the West Indies, and would lead to a_ substan- 
tial and permanent revival of more general foreign com- 
merce. The change that had been going on in Massachusetis 
since the construction of the earlier railroads, from a com- 
mercial toa manufacturing community, and the policy of 
adapting the railroad system to this changed condition, were 
discussed in this first report with an ability which at once 
| won for the Commission the respect of the corporations and 
| the confidence of the public. Its argument, presented in 
| various aspects, was that the true policy for such a com- 
munity as that of Massachusetts is to foster its manufactur- 
ing industries, and to reduce the cost of production by all 
legitimate means, and thus promote its commercial interests 
also. The railroad system of such a community should, 
therefore, contribute to such a result by the carriage of raw 
materials, coal and food at the lowest paying rates, and find 
its compensation in the transportation of the manufactures 
at rates more profitable from the nature of the service, but 
not excessive. 

Unquestionably that is the true policy for a manufacturing 
state like Massachusetts, and that is the true province of its 

railroad system—as much now as in 1870. But of late 
| years the competition of the chief sea ports of the Union to 
| secure a portion of the immense exports of grain and 
| provisions to Europe has overshadowed the local interests. 
The great demand is for terminal facilities to receive and 
ship the products of the West brought by the railroads 
often at scarcely paying rates, and docks for the accommo- 
dation of foreign steamers. While this business adds to the 
importance of the port, and increases the amount of imports 
for distribution through the country, it contributes compar- 
atively little, in proportion to its volume, to the wealth of 
the city or the state. Meanwhile the rates for coal and raw 
materials, though reduced since 1870, are, for reasons that 
need not be here mentioned, much higher than those for 
grain brought for shipment to Europe. 

It may be said, however, the Commission had always 
advocated the same {policy of fostering local interests, 
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though it may not have pressed it in so special a manner of 
late years, while recognizing the demands of that general 
export trade which has contributed so greatly to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. But it has repeatedly, in de- 
cisions concerning the coal rates on various roads, expressed 
the same views. 

In later reports Mr. Adams, discussing the movement of 
freights east and west, described clearly the wars of rates, 
the combinations of the trunk lines, and the competition of 
the Atlantic ports with their respective lines of communica- 
tion, and contributed largely to a knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning this immense business and a better comprehension 
of the actions and motives of managers of the rival routes. 
These discussions, while relating to a subject broader than 
state limits and addressed to a larger public, served also to 
show the relations of the railroad system of his own state to 
the greater system which extends through many states into 
distant territories and traverses hundreds of miles of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

When the commission was created there was a general 
but indefinite demand from the commercial and manufact- 
uring interests, and from a portion of the traveling public, 
that fares and rates should be reduced, and it was supposed 
by some that the Board would at once advocate specific re- 
ductions by legislation. Such action, however, was not 
recommended, and the Legislature then instructed the com- 
mission to examine the subject and report “ by bill or other- 
wise.” While the commissioners were earnest advocates of 
a reduction wherever reasonable, after a thorough exam- 
ination of the subject they were satisfied that no general 
rule for rates could be adopted without doing injustice to 
some roads and some communities. The circumstances and 
conditions under which the various roads were constructed 
and operated were so _ different that what would 
be reasonable for one might be ruinous to another. 
To undertake to revise the tariff of each would be a work 
for which such a board was not competent, and could only 
be properly performed by those familiar with the business 
of the road and the wants and pursuits of the communities 
it served. Moreover, this system of governmental regula- 
tion of such matters was contrary to the theory on which 
the board was created, and the policy it aimed to carry out. 
The report of the Commission on these instructions of the 
Legislature, which was opposed to the policy adopted in 
some cther states and adverse tothe popular notions, was 
exhaustive and able, and for a time at least settled the 
policy of the state in its supervision of railroads. By this 
decision the corporations and the public were saved from 
controversies and continued hostility, which would have 
been prejudicial to the interests of both. 

The problem, therefore, to the solution of which the Com- 
mission addressed its consideration was how to secure a re- 
duction of rates and increased facilities and accommodations 
for the public, or, in other words, how the roads could best 
be made to promote the interests of the state. An earnest 
recommendation to the managers of the several roads to 
revise and reduce their tariff rates was complied with to 
some extent by a few, and whenever complaints were pre- 
sented the board made specific recommendations which were 
seldom disregarded. But something more cogent and more 
general seemed to be demanded, and the Commission sought 
tentatively Some plan which might have something of the 
force of legislation while leaving the roads to consult their 
own interests under rcumstances which would necessarily 
lead to a reduction of rates and a better accommodation of 
the public. 


The first measure of general policy directed to this end 
was the suggestion that the state adopt as an experiment 
the system of government ownership and operation of a 
part of the railroad system as a competitor and example to 
the roads owned by the corporations. This system pre- 
vailed in Belgium, where it had proved a success, as was 
shown in a report made by the Assistant Secretary of the 
English Board of Trade and laid before a Parliamentary 
committee. To carry this plan into effect the Commission 
proposed that the state should take the Fitchburg Railroad 
under its reserved rights or by purchase and operate it in 
the interest of the public, who should have the benefit of re- 
duced rates to the extent that the earnings were in excess of 
the operating expenses, renewals and interest on the cost. 
It was proposed to take the Fitchburg road because it was 
wholly within the state and perhaps because it was a com- 
paratively moderate experiment. But unless the plan was 
extended further it is not easy to see how the alleged advan- 


tages of the plan of partial state ownership 
could be realized, for the road was then as lit- 
tle of a competing route as any in the state. It is 


probable, however, that the Commission even then looked to 
an extension of the system such as it subsequently proposed. 
The suggestion was first made in 1871; its adoption was 
again urged in the next annual report, and in 1873 the 
board proposed that the state should acquire not only the 
Fitchburg, but the Vermont & Massachusetts road, and 
thus, with the Troy & Greenfield, which it already owned, 
should have a line through the length of its territory. It 
was also proposed to acquire the Massachusetts Central road, 
the construction of which was scarcely begun. But even 
with this line of road, extending through the length of the 
state, the system would scarcely be analogous to the Belgian 
system, where the state roads reach competitive points in 
all parts of the kingdom, and to accomplish anything for the 
Massachusetts railroad system it would be necessary that 
the state should also own lateral roads or branches to com- 
pete to any considerable extent with the corporations. 

Mr. Adams made an elaborate and able argument in sup- 
port of this proposition before the legislative committee on 
railroads,reviewing the various attempts made in other stutes 


and in England tosecure low and equal rates, and maintaining 
that direct legislation was ineffectual to prevent combination 
—the certain result of private competition-—but that state 
ownership of one through line would make combination im- 
possible, and, therefore, competition certain. Moreover, 
the state road by reducing rates on its whole line would 
attract thither manufacturing interests, and similar inter- 
ests on other lines would raise a clamor for an equal reduc- 
tion that could not be ignored. 

But whatever might be the theoretical advantages of this 
system as a regulator of the railroads of the corporations, 
and whatever its success in Belgium, it was open to the 
fundamental objection that it isno part of the functions 
of a republican form of government to engage in any com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises, and that under such a 
form of government, liable to frequent changes, the man- 
agement of a state road would be neither efficient nor 
economical. While the plan which the Commission had in 
view would have in a measure met these objections, and 
divorced the management of the road as much as possible 
from politics, the proposition did not meet with favor from 
the Legislature. It was too formidable a project, too large 
and costly an experiment. In view of the experience of 
the state with the Hoosac Tunnel, and the large outlay re- 
quired for terminal facilities for the through business of 
this line, it is certainly no matter for regret that the propo- 
sition failed. The idea was abandoned, and the commis- 
sioners, never unwilling to recede from an untenable posi- 
tion, did not again suggest it, even if they did not soon en- 
tirely change their views.* The discussion, however, had 
not been without advantage to the public. 

Wm. A. CRAFTS. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


During the last month a total of 36 locomotives were 
shipped trom the shops. Thirty-two were new engines and 
the balance old ones that were sent to the shops for repairs. 
At the Rogers Works 16 engines were turned out. Ten of 
them were mammoths for the West Shore & Buffalo road. 
One of these was sent to the Chicago Exposition of Rail- 
way Appliances. It was while in charge of this engine 
that John Taylor lost his life at Greenwood while 
on the way t» the Exposition. Five engines were 
shipped for the Long Island road and one for the Rock- 
hill Mining Co. This latter engine was also sent to 
the Chicago Exposition. The Grant Works shipped seven 
new engines for the Pennsylvania road, and one old one 
which had been repaired for the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western road. The Cooke Works shipped seven of the 
large engines for the Southern Pacific road of California. 
These engines give great satisfaction to the company for 
which they were built and are spoken of very highly. Two 
new engines for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
road were also shipped. These works have repaired three 
old engines, one of them being for the Danbury & Norwalk 
road, of Connecticut.—Paterson (N. J.) Press, June 1. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works in Manchester, N. H., 
are very busy, the shops running over-time. Orders are on 
hand for some time abead. 

The Cooke Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have 
taken a contract to build four locomotives for the Cape Fear 
& Yadkin Valley road. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works in Dunkirk. N. Y., last 
week delivered three passenger engines to the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh road. 

H. K. Porter & Co., in Pittsburgh, built the small en- 
— used for switching purposes in the Brooklyn Bridge 
yard. 


Car Notes. 


The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co. in Dayton, O., 
recently shipped passenger cars to the Canadian Pacific and 
the Mexican Central roads. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. in Wilmington, Del., 
last week delivered two new dining cars to the New York 
Central & Hudson River road. They are mounted on six- 
wheel trucks, with 42-in. wheels, having wrought-iron 
centres and steel tires. 

The LaFayette Car Works in LaFayette, Ind., have 
taken a contract to build 2,000 freight cars for the New 
York Central road. 

The Jones Car Works in Schenectady, N. Y., have re- 
cently completed a sleeping car built on the plan devised by 
Mr. W. H. Paige, of Springfield, Mass. In this car the 
berths are made by raising the backs of the seats up and 
pulling out the frames which are concealed underneath the 
seats. Allof the frames are of iron pipe and very light. 
The bed part of the berth consists of a double thickness of 
canvas, like a hammock, with cross stripes of ash to prevent 
sagging. The canvas is stretched very tightly over a roller, 
and is quite taut. Upon this the mattress and clothing is 
placed, and makes a very comfortable resting place. There 
are no springs, bolts, latches or hinges, all of which tend to 
prevent any rattling whatsoever. Between the berth and 
the side of the car there is an open space for perfect venti- 
lation and heat. In the lower berth there is 6 in. more of 
space than in other cars, and 4 in. more in the upper berth, 
the latter of which has a window above it. In the day time 
the entire width of the car above and below is free. Mr. 
Paige estimates that his car weighs 11 tons less than the 
ordinary sleeping car. It will accomodate 48 persons. The 
car has gone to the Chicago Exposition. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co. in Wilmington, Del., has re- 
cently made shipments of passenger coaches to the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Ulster & Delaware, the 
Shenango & Allegheny, the Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin, 
the Midland North Carolina; also some very handsome 
parlor cars to the Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co., 
to run on the Manhattan Beach road to Coney Island this 
summer, 


Iron Notes. 

The expected strike in the Pittsburgh District did not 
take place after all. A dispatch from Pittsburgh, May 31, 
says: ‘* There is joy in Pittsburgh to-night over the settle- 
ment of the trouble between the iron manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association, by which a strike is avoided 
and the mills will continue in operation. Just how the re- 
sult was brought about is not clearly known, asall con- 





*In 1874 Mr. Adams, in one of a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, expressed the opinion that the best method of 
regulation under our American form of government--and for the 

resent, at least, better than any system of continental Europe— 
is through the force of intelligent public opinion, the theory on 
which the Massachusetts Commission was created and conducted. 








cerned are disposed to silence. The first indication of the 
solution of the trcublescme problem was noted this morn- 
ing, when it was learned that there had been communica- 
tion between the manufacturers’ committee and the officers 
of the Amalgamated Association. 

‘*Tt was intimated before noon that affairs were changing 
radically and that there was a gcod prospect of peace. Fi- 
nally it was officially announced that a conference would be 
held at 8 o’clock this afternoon, the committee of manufac- 
turers having arranged this with President Jarrett at Amal- 
gated headquarters this morning. The conference was Leld 
with closed doors and lasted from two o’clock till balf past 
5. Just what was done and said cannot be given to-night, 
but the result can be stated. The discussion was conducted 
almost in whispers, but there was considerable feeling on 
both sides. President Jarrett and Secretary Weeks, repre- 
senting the opposing interests, retired several times for pri- 
vate consultation on disputed points, 

“The hitch seemed to be on hard pig and hoopiron. The 
workers were firm throughout, while the manufacturers 
wavered from one position to another, indicating they 
were anxious for a settlement. Finally the discussion was 
concluded and the manufacturers conferred together for a 
few moments, when they announced they had concluded 
to sign last year’s scale unconditionally. This was done and 
the meeting broke up. The manufacturers were led to 
adopt tbis course to save their trade, or rather to prevent 
it from leaving them, as a good deal of it would, if they 
were to shut down their mills, as was the case last year. 
With the Western mills in operation, they argued, they 
could not afford to stand on trifles and suspend business, so 
they withdrew all demands for reductions in wages and put 
their names to the old scale. 

“This is practically all the Amalgamated contended for, 
and they are happy over the result. They claim the sign- 
ing of the scale is victory for them, and in this they are sus- 
tained by the general sentiment of the people. The good 
news soon spread over the city, and was received with glad- 
ness every where.” 

The men employed iv the Bay View Rolling Mill of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. in Milwaukee having given 
notice that they would strike if certain concessions were not 
made, the mills were closed on June 1. It is said that 
negotiations for a compromise are in progress. 

The Calumet Iron & Steel Co. bas shut down all its works 
in South Chicago except the blast furnace. 

The mill-owners in Youngstown and the Mahoning Valley 
have followed the example of the Pittsburgh iron men 
and have signed last year’s scale. 

The new corporation to which the extensive works of 
Brown, Bonnel & Co. at Youngstown, O., are to be trans- 
ferred, has been organized. It will be known as the Brown- 
Bonne! Iron Co., and its capital stock is $1,200,000. The 
incorporators are W. J. Boardman, D. P. Eells, Howard P. 
Eells, W. H. Harris and Charles A. Otis. 

The Grafton Iron Co., which owns a blast furnace at 
Leetonia, O., bas asked its creditors for an extension. The 
liabilities are said to be about $600,000, The stock of the 
company is owned in Pittsburgh. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


Messrs. E. J. Brooks & Co., dealers in general railroad 
supplies and machinersy, and manufacturers of car_ seals 
for freight cars, at No. 10 Cortlandt street, New York, 
have established a branch house at No. 108 Adams street in 
Chicago. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet again and only small 
sales are reported, quotations continuing at $38 to $30 
per ton at mill for heavy rails. There is a good deal of 
inguiry for light rails, which are quoted at $40 to $43. 

tail Fastenings.—Spikes are steady at $2.60 per 100 
Ibs., and track bolts at $3.25 to $3.40. Splice-bars continue 
to be quoted at 2 to 2.10 cents per pound. 

Old Rails.—Old iron rails are very dull, and are quoted 
at $22 to #23 per ton at tidewater for imported tees, with 
no sales, A saleof American tees is reported at $23.50 per 
ton. Crop ends (steel) are held at $24 per ton, with no sales. 


The Oldest Conductor. 


Mr. A. D. Thompson, of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western road, writes us as follows: ‘*In your issue of May 
25 the article headed ‘ The Oldest Conductor,’ is all right so 
far as you are concerned, but the Binghamton Republican 
(from which a part of the article was copied) made a mistake 
in the dates of my railroad career. It should have been as 
follows : Commenced on the Ithaca & Owego rvad in 1840 
and the Erie in 1850, instead of 1836 and 1843. I was 
therefore 18 years old when I began, instead of 14, as your 
article said. 

‘This would make Mr. Quinton five years the oldest con- 
ductor and my friend Coulter one year younger, if he is 
living and still running. I have been informed that he has 
not been running for some time past.” 

We are glad to make the correction as Mr. Thompson 
desires. ven with the change in dates he will rank with 
Mr. Quinton and Mr. Coulter among the fathers of the rail- 
road fraternity. 

Mr. Coulter is living and in good health. We are informed 
that, while he is still on the company’s pay-roll, he no 
longer runs gu ryey f but takes his ease, running a train 
occasionally just to keep his hand in. 


A Railroad tAncident in Alabama. 


A dispatch from Burnsville, Ala., June 6, says: ‘ A fear- 
ful encounter took place on an East Tennessee passenger 
train. While passing through this place a passenger named 
Lawrence, from Randolph, was in an intoxicated condition. 
He was approached by Conductor E. L. Nelson, who asked 
for Lawrence’s ticket or fare. Without further provocation 
the maddened man laid one hand on the conductor’s shoul- 
der and as he laughed said: ‘ You don’t want any fare from 
me, do you? He then drew a knife across the aston- 
ished train official’s neck. Conductor Nelson was 
terribly wounded, but had strength and courage to 
draw his pistol. Lawrence withdrew along the . 
aisle and did the same thing. Both began firing at each 
other, and kept it up until their weapons were emptied. 
Ten shots were fired. The train was running rapidly and 
the jostling was such that the aim of neither availed Y * 
thing. Not one of the passengers was bit by one of the 
many random balls. Engineer Sutton was apprised by the 
ringing of his bell that something was wrong. Stopping his 
train, he came back to the passenger car. Conductor Nel- 
son was then such a sight to behold, reeking with bis own 
blood, that Mr. Sutton fainted. Fortunately for the wound- 
ed man a down freight train was met at Burnsville and he 
was brought back. Dr. C. J. Clark was summoned and did 
all in bis power for the injured man. It is not thought that 
he is dangerously hurt.” 


Drinking Railroad Men. 


The following statement was made by Senator Nelson in 
a recent debate in the Pennsylvania State Senate: 

“*T see by the papers from home last week that W. J. 
Murphy, Superintendent of the Delaware Division of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, has inaugurated 
prohibition on his division, which is considered the most 
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dangerous on the line, in the form of af order prohibiting 
his men to use liquor, either while on duty or off. Some of 
the men may thiuk this interferes with their liberty, and if 
so I understand they are at liberty to quit. Mr. Murphy 
knows very well what it has cost the company in years past 
to employ operators who drink. [understand the Pennsyl- 
vania and Lehigh Valley and other roads of our state pro- 
hibit their employés to use liquor while on duty. Mr. 
Murphy gogs farther, and reaches tbe very sensible conclu- 
sion that the best way to have sober men on duty is to keep 
them sober while off, and he deserves and will have the 
thanks of the traveling public. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 


This Association now issues monthly a large sheet con- 
taining a list of all benefits paid each month. The April 
sheet shows a total of 949 payments, divided as follows : 
Main Stem, 469, of which 151 were in the Transportation, 
182 in the Machinery and 136 in the Road Department; 
Trans-Obio Divisions, 182; Pittsburgh Division, 100; 
physician’s bills paid, 198. 

The April sheet also contains the following circular an- 
nouncement: 

*' Notice is hereby given members of the Association that 
at the quarterly meeting of the Committee of Management, 
held April 24, 1883, the following amendment to Article 3 
of the Relief Constitution was adopted: 

“Sec. 6. Any contributor to the uatural death feature, 
ceasing to be employed by the Baltimore & Ohio or any 
other railroad company whose employés are entitled 
to the benefits of this association, shall be permitted 
to retain all rights to benefits accruing under Section 5 of 
this Article, by making monthly contributions to the asso- 
ciation of the same amounts as tbose remaining in the ser 
vice, and upon like conditions. 

“Under this article, as amended, members wi!l have the 
privilege of continuing their insurane» for natural death 
afcer th ‘y leave the service of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. 

‘Paragraph 4 of Arcicle 8 of the same Constitution was 
also amended by the Committee of Management, at the same 
meetiug, so as to read vs follows: 

“Art. 3, Paragraph 4. There shall be paid to every con 
tributor of the smallest (or firs') class, in the case of injury 
or sickness arising from any other cause than accident oc- 
curring in the discharge of duty in the company’s service, 
while totally unable to labor, 50 cents tor each working 
day thus lost, and to contributors of bigher classes larger 
sums proportionate to their contributions, but these pay- 
ments shall only continue one year after the employé ceases 
to.contr®bute to the Relief Fund, and shall not be made in 
cases of disablement of less than six working days duration, 
and then only when certificates satisfactory to the Managers 
have been received from a duly registered medical practi- 
tioner, corroborated by the contributor’s Sup-rintendent 
vr Head of Department, and likewise by a certificate 
from one of the Association’s medicil examiners that 
sickness or injury had caused total disability for labor 
tor the time specified in the certificate of said me tical 
practitioner. n case the medical examiner of the As- 
sociation shall certify that such sickness or injury caused 
total disability for labor for a sborter period ot time than 
that set forth in the cgtificate of the medical practitioner, 
then the payments spéecified in tnis connection shall be 
made only for the time stated in said certificate of such 
medical examiner.” 





Mr. Gould's Arrangements. 


Jay Gould was in a facetious humer the other day, when 
a reporter asked him as to the truth of a paragraph stating 
thaf rhe had ordered the interior of his house in New York 
to be decorated at a cost of $300,000 during bis proposed 
absence. 

“That's a mistake,” said Mr. Gould, very soberly, “ the 
am@unt ought to be stated at $3,300,000.” 

* Then there is no truth in the statem>t, Mr. Gould?” 

‘None whatever,” replied Mr. Gould, seriously. “I 
have ordered no work of the kind either at my house in 
New York or my place up at Irvington.” 

‘Have you made any additional arrangements about 
your trip around the world in your yacht ?” 

Yes,” answered Mr, Gould, with still greater serious- 
ness, ‘‘ {have concluded, after mature deliberation, to take 
the Brooklyn bridge witb me.” 

No more questions were asked. 

A New Kind of Roll-Call. 


The plan of numbering the Italian laborers on the West 
Shore Railroad works like a charm. Finding it impossible 
to keep track of the men by thejr jaw-breaking names, the 
contrac ors concluded to numbe*them. The number of each 
ttalian is painted in plain figures on the seat of his trousers. 
Before beginning work m the morning, and at noon and 
again at night, the men are formed in Ime, and the foremin 
passes in the rear of them and takes down each number, in 
order to ascertain who is present as well as who is absent. 
The plan is beneficial in two ways—the men are easily rec- 
ognized, and they are also kept from sitting down too much 
for fear of rubbing out the figures on the seats of their 
trousers. —Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman, 

Fast Freight Time. 

One of the fastest trains ever run on the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad was the fast fruit train that passed by here 
Wednesday night bound north. The train left Charleston 
at 6 o'clock We -nesday evening and at 2 o’clock Thursday 
moroing was in Danviile. The distance is 380 miles and the 
schedule time of the train was about 48 miles per hour. On 
the Scuth Carolina road the train was delayed two bours by 
a hot box. The train consisted of an engine, tender and two 
frutecars. The running ot this train 1s understood to be an 
experiment to test the ability ot the Southern roads to carry 
a lightuiog train, and the trip from Coarleston to Danville 
indicates that it is a success, and that truit trains will be run 
regufliar.y between Charleston and New York this summer. 
The cars used in transporting tbe fruit are built on an im- 
proved plan, and ave what night be called ice houses on 
wheets, in which all sorts of fruit, inc. uding all varieties of 
garden vegetables, are packed in the ice. The object of this 
fast train is to land fruit in New York as fresh as it can be 
had in Charleston, and it appears that the train is succeeding 
in doing this. The run of the fruit train is fuster than that 
of any passenger. mail or express train between Charleston 
and New York.—Charlotte (N. C.) Journal. 


Names. 


The Marquette, Houghton & Oatonagon road rejoices in 
the possession of a vew locomotive called the ‘* Nebanaw- 
baigs.” 

The nearest approach to this which we have ever s~en was 
a locomotive on the Morris & Essex road called the ** Mus- 
conetcong.” 

The man who invented a clock to tell how long it has been 
sinee a train passed a given point, has been offered $120,000 
for hisinvention, This is strange. It's the trains that don’t 
come that worry folks the most, not the trains that bave 
passed. A cleck that will tell just when your train will 
come, and so dispense with one’ssnubbiog by the young 
man in the ticket office, ought to be worth more than $120,- 
000.— Pittsburgh Telegraph, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


A Much Changed Gauge. 

A correspondent sends us the following interesting note of 
the vicissitudes of a Maine railroad: 

Toe short railroad from Bucksport, Me., to Bangor, 
has perhaps experienced more changes of nume and gauge 
than any other road of its length and age. It was incor- 
porated as the Penobscot & Union River raiiroad, but before 
lis construction was conpleted, its name was changed to the 
Bucksport & Bangor railroad, When the company was re- 
organized by the bondholders the name of Eastern Maine 
Railway was given it, and by the recent lease to the Maine 
Central Railroad Co., it is now designated as the Bucks- 
port Branch of that road. 

‘* When tracklaying began upon this road, in che fall of 
1873, about 114 miles of track were laid of standard gauge, 
in anticipation of the immediate change of gauge upon the 
European & North American Railway, but the panic caused 
a cessation of work, and the following year the road was 
completed and the track laid upon a gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. 

* Wheu the European & Nerih American was changed to 
standard gauge, the gauge of this road, which was then op- 
erated bv that company, was also changed. 

“In 1879 the trustees for the bondholders leased the 
Bangor & Bucksport road to Mr. L. L. Linc9In, and its 
gauge was changed 10 3 ft. Recently it has been leased to 
the Maine Central Co, and its gauge was again changed to 
the standard, upon May 13 last. This last change was 
consequently the third change of gauge upon the whole 
line, and the fourth change upon a portion of it, 

‘Tu each change both raiis were moved, and quite a large 
proportion of the original ties are stili in the track. 

** During all these changes, Concuctor Putnam and Engi- 
neer Hardy bave r. mained the same sfandard-qauge officers, 
uniform in their devotion to duty and courtesy.” 

The Vienna Electrical Exhibition. 

The management of the International Electrical Exbibi- 
tion at Vienna gives notice that arrangements bave been 
made with the forwarding house of Schenker & Co., of 
Vienna, to take charge of all foreign exhibits, if desired. 
They will attend to the receipt of goods, their passage 
through the Custom-House, the storage ot packing-boxes, 
etc., and the repackivg and shipment after the close of the 
exhibition. Messrs. Schenker & Co. have branch houses at 
Buda-Pesth, Bucharest, Prague, Tetschen, Trieste. Munich 
and London, and representatives at Mannheim, Paris, Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

A New Kind of Railroad Property. 

The Wabash Co». has suffered a loss in assets, the blooded 
bull calf meutioned recently as having been acquired in a 
suit for damages, having died from his iujuries, in spite of 
ail the care of the company’s veterinary surgeon. While 
his death decreases the assets of the company, it puts an eud 
to a controversy which might have b:come embarrassing, 
several departments of the munagement having contended 
for his ownership and the honor-of naming bim. Up to his 
untimely decease, the Legul Department has retained pos- 
session, While the Transportation Department fed him, the 
lawyers thus getting the best of the bargain, as they yeuer- 
aily do, 

A Pass Swindler. 

It is rare, indeed, that a railroad corporation suffers at 
the hands of a contilence man who escapes, but the Chi- 
cago police have just arrested a man who illustrates this 
feet. The story of the little game shows that the confidence 
man got two victiuis, but the corporation that he attempted 
to “do up” will have a sweet revenge. A manu giving the 
name of George Burnett presented himself in the office of 
R. L. Kimvall, General Manager of the Union Pacific road, 
at Omaha, May 17, and presented a letter asking that officer 
to honor a request for a pass for himself and Calvin Drum- 
mond to Red Rock, M. T. The request was written, stamped 
and signed by William Thaw, Second Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania Company, and bore date of Pittsburgh, 
May 11. 

The passes were issued, but a telegram was sent Mr. Thaw, 
and he immediately answered that nu such request had been 
issued by him. ‘be two men were stopped at Columbus, 
Ia., and brougbt back to Omaha. 

Their story, which proved to be true, was that they had 
been employés of the Deering Reaper Works in Chicago, and 
that early in this month tbey became acquainted with a 
young man named George Potter. Very shortly after meet 
ing them, Putter discovered that the two men wished to 
take a trip to Red Reck, and represented to them that he 
could procure them passes from Omaha to that place, aud 
would do so for the sum of $90. This was quite « bargain, 
as the regular fare for the two would have been nearly 
$300. Toe three came to Omaha together May 16, and the 
next day Potter gave them the passes and they started 
West. Thesearch for Potter now began. It was found that 
he went to the office of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha road, and presented a letter exactly like the one 
used on Mr. Kimball, (xcept that it calied for a pass to St. 
Paul for H. A. Stevens. This pass was grauted, aud on it 
Potter went to that city. It seems he left in some burry, 
for in a sacbel left tehind the officers of the Union Pacitic 
road fouad the rubber stamp and blank letter heads that 
belonged to Mr. Thaw’s office ia Pittsburgh. When the 
search was czrried along to St. Paul, it was found that Potter 
had attempted io work the officers of the Manitoba road 
in that city for a pass up into the Red River country, but 
failed. 

The lastattempt was played witb a letter similar to the 
other two. The Omaha people failed to arrest their man, as 
be left St. Paul Saturday night for this city. 

The police bere were notified, and last Mouday night 
Officers Haas and Whelan found Potter at No, 222% North 
Clark street and locked him up at the Chicago Avenue sta- 
tion. Tne full name of this smooth yonng man is Ray A. 
Potter, and be is well connected, for be has a mcst respect- 
able wife living in the city with him, and bis father is an 
eld aud reliable citizen of St. Joe, Mich. It is not known 
where Potter secured possession of the rubber stamp and 
blank letter-heads, tut his fawiliarity with the 
manuer aud forms of requests for transportation and the 
| other railroad information necessary for the perfect working 

of bis scheme arose from the fact that he was formerly em- 
ployed as a clerk in the Cnicago office of the New England 
Transportation Co. The two men, Burnett and Drummond, 
are still beld for future disposal in Omaha, but there seems 
to be nothing against them, except that they were taken in 
and done for by Potter. Notuing has developed in the ca e 
that sho.:s they knew anything of the manner in which the 
passes were to be obtained.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, May 20, 





Oid Erie Station Agents. 

The Oxford correspondent of the Monroe (N. Y.) Herald 
mentions some of the station agents of the Erie on the East- 
ern Division, who have served the company faithfully for 
many years. They are: T. B. Cameron. Wasbingtonville, 
appointed June 1, 1850; Charles Hoyt, Otisville, appointed 
November 1, 1850; N. B. Mapes, Howells, appointed August, 
1858; H. A. Horton, Goshen, appointed October, 1858; W 
H. Tater, Middletown, appointed August 1, 1859; but who 
had already served seven years on the Delaware Division; 
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C. Van Vleet. Jr., Oxford depot, appointed June 15, 1861; 
H. D. Van Kleeck, Chester, appointed January 15, 1864; 


| James H. Wise, Sali-bury. appointed in 1864. Smith Rose- 
| well, ugent at Allendale, N. J., bas been in the company’s 


employ for 24 years, and S. W. F. Willer of Monroe, 
entered the company’s employ in 1847. 
Fast Time. 

Probably es fast time as was known made on a railroad 
in the South was made from Stone Mountain to Atlanta, on 
the Georgia Railroad, Jast Sunday afternoon. The train 
reached the mountain at 6:39 instead of at 5:05, when it 
was due, the delay having been occasioned by a slight acci- 
dent at Rutledge. At the mountain 175 people crowded on 
to return from an excursion. There were three passenger 
coaches anda mail car. Mr. C. W. Arnold was conductor 
ani Mr. Asbury Harris was driving the engine ‘‘George 
Hillyer.” He made the 5 miles to Clarkston in exactly 5 
minutes. Here a stop was made and another lot of passen- 
gers goton. The 10 milesfrom the mountain to Decatur 
were made in 12 minutes, and could have been made in 
minutes but for the stop at Clarkston. On to tha city limits 
the same remarkable speed was kept up, but time was inter- 
fered with by the stops at Kirkwood and Edzewood sta- 
tions, It is said that one mile between Stone Mountaiv and 
Decatur was noticed to have been made in less than a min- 
ute. The road is in such fine condition that the passengers 
were suprised when they learned how fast they had flown 
over it.—Atlanta Constitution. May 29. 


General Bailroad Mews. 
MEETINCS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Uister & Delaware, anuual meeting, at the office in Ron- 
dout, N. Y., June 13. 

Eust Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, special meeting, at 
the office in Knoxville, Tenn., June 28, at noon. 


Ogdensburg & Loke Champlain, annual meeting, at the 
office in Ogdensburg, N. Y., June 20, at 3 p. m. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, 1!¢ per cent., quar- 
terly, on the preferred stock, payable June 25. Transfer 
books close June 15 

Union Pacific, 134 per cent., quarterly, payable July 2, 
Transfer books close June 8. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual cunvention in Chicago, beginning June 12 next. 
The meeting will be beld in the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting in Cleveland, 0., beginning Tuesday, 
June 12, 

The Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents 
will bold its annual meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago, beginning on Wednesday, June 13 

The Yard-Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Denver, Col., June 13. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Chicago, June 19 next. Accommodations 
have been secured for members at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
at specified rates, which will be made known, and rooms 
reserved, on application to the Secretary or to Mr. E. T. 
Jeffrey, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its an- 
nual convention this year at St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minon., beginning June 19. 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at the Tremont House, Chicago, 
Aug. 8. 

the New England Road- Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. Further particu- 
lars will be given hereafter. 

The General Time Convention will bold its fall meeting 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 11. 

{ {The Southera Time Convention will hold its fall meeting 
at No. 46 Bond street, New York, Oct. 17. 

The American Association of Railroad Superintendents 

will hold its fall meeting in Washington, Oct. 23. 
Mail Service Extensions. 

Mail service has been ordered over new railroad lines as 
follows: 

Louisville, New Aloany d& Chicago.—*ervice ordered 
over the Indianapolis Air Line Division from Delphi, Ind., 
to Indianapolis, 72 miles, to begin June 15. 





Iowa Trunk Lines Association. 


In Chicago, May 29, a meeting was beld of the Iowa 
Trunk Lines Association and the General Manager of the 
Chicago & Alton to consider the troubie in regard to the 
pro-rating of California business. A committee was 
appointed to go toNew York and confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern trunk lines, the Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe, and Central Pacific roads in regard to the pro- 
portion of California business that the Iowa trunk lines 
shall have between Chicago and the Missouri River points. 
The committee was given full power to act, and consisted of 
Messrs. George Olds, E. P. Ripley, A. C. Bird, C. H. Chap- 
pell, and J. W. Midgley. The meeting will be held at the 
convenience of the Eastern trunk lines in New York 

PASSENGER MATTERS. 


An adjourned meeting of the General Managers and 
General Passenger Agents of the roads in the Iowa Trunk 
Lines Association was then held. It was for the purpose of 
settling the passenger difficulties relating to through busi- 
ness between Chicago and Council Bluffs. No under- 
standing was arrived at, the St. Paul road making the 
sam? demands as on former occasions, asking the same 
share of the business as is gra»ted tbe three other lines. 
This demand the others refused to accede to, and there the 
matter rests. 

Railway Employes’ Mutual Benefit Association, 

Mr. C. F. Resseguie, Secretary of the Railway Employés’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, has issued the following notice 
to members and representatives : ‘‘The thirteenth annual 
convention of this association will be beld at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, at 10 o’clock, Wednesday, June 13, 
1883. A full representation is particularly desired, as mat- 
ters of importance will come before the convention, among 
other things the practicability of increasing the assessment 
to $2 for each death aud the admittauce of employés 
of the ‘running department’ into the association. Dele- 
gates will please consult with members in regard to these 
matters and be prepared to act in the convention. Mem- 
bers will please select delegates as provided by the by-laws 
ef the association ; in case no such selection is made the 
representative is entitled to enter the conventiun as dele- 
gate. The Secretary will render any assistance he can 
toward procuring transportation for delegates and their 





wives. The expense of delegates attending the convention 
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will be borne by the association. Delegates will please ad- 

vise the Secretary of their intention to be present. Owing 

to the Railway Exposition now being held in Chicago, no 

arrangements have been made for reduced rates at hotels.” 

Association 
ents. 

At the semi-annual meeting in Chicago, May 30, some 
forty members were present. Mr. P. 8S. O’Rourke, of Fort 
Wayne, presided. The following new members were elected: 
G. W. Agee, Superintendent of the Richmond & Alleghany ; 
O. M. Shepherd, Superintendent of the Shore Line Division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; and Otto Miller, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Chicago & Northwestern. 
The subject of the issue uf free passes was quite generally 
discussed, and it was agreed that the issue of passes in the 
service of railroad companies was not sufficiently restricted, 
and that some scheme should be devised that wculd bring 
about a reform. The subject was then referred to a com- 
mittee, to report at the next meeting, Oct. 22. The railroad 
time standards proposed by W. F. Allen, Secretary of the 
General Time Convention, held at St. Louis, April 11, were 
then heartily commended, as noted last week. It was then 
agreed that the next meeting be held in Washington. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Athens & Western.—The directors of this new company 
are: R. E. Bloomfield, W. B. Burnett, M. G. Cohen, 8. C. 
Dobbs, E. R. Hodgson, J. H. Hunnicutt, Granby Jack-on, 
T. N. Lester, W. D. O’Farrell, W. C. Orr, John Smith, J. E. 
Talmage, W. B. Thomas. The board elected R. 8S. Bloom- 
field President; E. R. Hodson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Offive in Athens, Georgia. 

Baltimore & Potomac.—At the annual meeting in Balti- 
more, June 6, the following were chosen: President, Oden 
Bowie; Directors, George B. Roberts, Frank Thomson, 
George Small, B. F. Newcomer, W. T. Waiters, Dr. Eli J 
Henkle, Samuel Cox, Jr. 


Bangor & Portland.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were chosen: A. O. Allen, Joseph 
Bray, John Buzzard, J. E. Long, George W. Mackey, Con- 
rad Miller, John I. Miller, J. Moore. The board elected 
Conrad Miller President and Manager; George W. Mackey, 
Secretary and Attorney; John 1. Miller, Treasurer. Offices 
in Bangor, Pennsylvania. 


3oston & Lewell.—Mr. H. N. Turner has been appointed 
General Freight Agent, with office in Boston, in place of J. 
N. Lincoln, resigned. 


Boston & New York Air Line.—At the annual meeting in 
Middletown, Conn., June 5, the following were elected: 
President. H. B. Hammond: Dir: ctors, Theodore A’ ams, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, John N. Camp, A. Duprat, D. B. 
Hatch, H. G. Lewis, Silas S. Loomer, S. 8S. Sands, James H. 
Smith, T. L. Watson; Secretary. T. L. Watson; ‘l'reasurer, 
D. B. Hatch. The road is leased to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Company. 


Brooklyn & Long Island Trunk.—The directors of this 
new company are: Edward H. Atkins, Charles Bruff, James 
D. Campbell), Austin Corbin, Henry Graves, E B. Hinsdale, 
Henry W. Maxwell, J. Rogers Maxwell, Edward A. 
Sprague, J. K. O. Sherwood, Wm. G. Wheeler, W. T. Wild, 
Thomas +. Wood. Nearly all of them are directors of the 
Long Island Company. 

The board has elected Austin Corbin President; J. Rogers 
Maxwell, Vice-President; E. B. Hinsdale, Secretary: Henry 
Graves, Treasurer; Anthony Jones, Chief Engineer. 


Canada Southern.—At the annual meeting in St. Thomas, 
Ont., June 6, the following were elected directors: W. H. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sidney Dillon, J. E. 
Brown, A. G. Dulman, James Tillinghast, E. A. Wickes, S. 
F. Barger aud Augustus Schell. 


Chesapeake & Delaware Canal.—At the annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, June 5, the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, A. C. Gray; Directors, R. Dale Benson, Henry C. 
Ford. George H. Fisher, Joseph E. Gillingham. Hood Gil- 
pin. Charles H. Hutchiuson, M. P. Hutchinson, Peter C. 
Hollis, Henry Lewis, H. Pratt McKeen, Gordon Me nges, 
David Scull. Jr., Edwin Swift, I. V. Williamson. 


Chesapeake d& Ohio Canal.—At the annual meeting at 
Annapolis, Md., June 4, the following were elected : Presi- 
dent, Lewis Cass Smith: Directors, James G. Barrett, L. 
Victor Baughman, John Humbird, Patrick Hamil], James 
A. L. McCiure, Spencer Watkins. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. T. M. Bates has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation. Mr. 8S. D. Reeves suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bates as Superintendent of the St. Louis and 
Kansas City divisions, with office at Roodhouse, Ill. Mr. 
W. E. Gray is appointed Assistant Superintendc nt of the 
Kansas City Division, with office at Slater, Mo., in place of 
Mr. Reeves. 

Chicago & Atlantic.—The following circular from Vice- 
President and General Manager J. Condit Smith is dated 
Chicago, May 28: 

‘* By direction of the President, Mr. J. C. Williams has 
been appointed General Superintendent of this company. 
All orders and instructions issued by him to heads of depart- 
ments and others will be observed accordingly. Mr. Samuel 
H. Doty, in addition to the duties heretofore performed by 
him, will assume the duties of Chief Engineer. The above 
appointments take effect June 1.” 


Chicago, Burlington d& Quincy.—Mr. Wm. Irving has 
been appointed General Purchasing Agent, with office in 
Chicago. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—At the annuai meeting 
in Milwaukee, June 4, the old directors were re-elected, us 
follows: Alexander Mitchell, S. S. Merrill, John Plankin- 
ton, Milwaukee: Jason C. Easton, Chatfield, Minun.; Selah 
Chamberlain, Cleveland. O.; Hugh T. Dickey, Peter Geddes, 
Jeremiah Millbank, Wm. Rockefeller, James Stillman, 
Abraham R. Van Nest, Julius Wadsworth, James T. Wood- 
ward, New York. The board elected Alexander Mitchell 
President ; Julius Wadsworth, Vice-President: John D. 
Durand, Second Vice-President: P. M. Myers, Secretary; 
R. D. Jennings, Treasurer. ‘The only change is the election 
of Mr. Durand as Second Vice-President, a new office. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, June 6, the following directors were elected for 
three years: A. G. Dulman, Benjamin Brewster, R. P. 
Flower and George G. Wright. 

After the adjournment of the stockholders’ meeting the 
new board of directors assembled for reorganization and to 
elect officers for the ensuing yaar. 
renominated for the position of President of the company 
but peremp orily declined a re-election, and thereupon Mr 
R. R. Cable, the Vice-President and General Manager of the 
road, was elected as his successor. Mr. David Dows and 


? 


Mr. A. Ki 2 Vice-Presidents. the f: | the following officers: President, 
fr. A. Kimball were elected Vice-Presidents, the “~ tary, Joveph' J. Printap, Odico tu Rome, Georgia. 


being re elected and the latter succeeding Mr. Cable. 


F. H. Tows was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. The 


of American Railroad Superintend- | 


Mr. Hugh Riddle was | 


| 


Chairman; David Dows, F. H. Tows, R. P. Flower and R. 
R. Cable. 

Mr. Cable, as Vice-President and Manager, has been 
closely associated with Mr. Riddle in the management of 
the road for several years, and during that time bas 
achieved a high reputation as an able aud successful mana- 
ger. Mr. Kimble has been connected with the Rock Island 
for 25 years. Mr. Cable will continue for the present to 
perform the duties of General Manager in addition to his 
otber duties, and Mr. Kimball will coutinue to take special 
care of the operation of the road. No immediate changes 
among the officers of the road are contemplated. 

Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—Mr. Edward B. Wall is 
appointed Superintendent of Motive Power, in place of Mr. 
R. H. Soule, resigned, to take effect June 1. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—At the annul meeting in 
Chicago, June 6, the following directors were chosen: D. J. 
Mackey. Robert Harris, E. B. Stahlman, S. R Callaway, 
A. L. Hopkins. The board elected ‘S. R. Callaway Presi- 
dent; A. Crawford, Vice-President; A. 8S. Dunham, Secre- 
tary; G. W. Stukes, Treasurer; James Walsh, General 
Manager. 

At the same time the Chicago Belt Co. elected the same 
directors. 


Concord & Claremont.—At the anntal meeting in Con- 
cord, May 30, the following directors were chosen : Daniel 
W. Johnson, Claremont, N. H ; Dexter Richards .Newport. 
N. H. ; Mason W. Tappan, Bradford, N. H. ; Charles P. 
Sanborn, Heury C. Sherburne, George E. Todd, Concoid, 
N. H. ; Charles O. Stearns, Boston. 


Eastern Railroad Leased Lines.—At meetings held June 
4 officers were chosen as below. for the companies named, 
whose roads are leased to the Eastern Railroad Co.: Fort- 
land, Saco & Portsmouth.—Directors, W. D. Bacor, F. R. 
Barrett, G eorge E. B. Jackson, G. P. King. 8. C. Lawrence, 
A. P. Rockwell, 8. J. Young. Portsmouth, Great Fails & 
Conway.—President, George E. B. Jackson; Directors, J. 
Cumnock, 8. C. Lawrence, Willard P. Phillips. J. W. San 
bor.:; Clerk, Wallace Hackett; Treasurer, N. G. Ciapiu. 


Forida Southern.—Mr. James D. Hollister hes been 
appointed Superintendent in place of H. 8. Ming. 


Georgia Railroad Commission.—Mr. A. C. Briscoe has 
been chusen Secretary of the Commission in place of Major 
R. A. Bacon, resigned. Mr. Briscoe has been for some time 
in the freight department of the Western & Atlantic road. 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul.—Mr. John W. Barrett 
has been appointed Auditor. He bas been fora number of 
years at Newton, N. J., on the Sussex Railroad. 


Iilinois Central.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, May 
31, the following directors, one-fourth of the board, were 
chosen for four years: W. Bayard Cutting, Stuyvesant 
Fish, E. H. Harriman. Mr. Harriman is a new director, 
succeeding Mr. A. G. Dulman. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph d& Vouncil Bluffs.—Mr. A. B. 
Barnard is appointed Supply Agent, with office at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—Mr. A. J. Vanlandigham 
has been appointed General Freight Agent, to date from 
June 1, 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas —The new board has elected 
Jay Gould President: R. 8S. Hayes, First Vice-President; A. 
L. Hopkins, Second Vice-President: H. B. Henson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Sidney Dillon, A. G. Dulman, George 
J. Forrest, Jay Gould, Russell Sage and Samuel Sloan, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Montpelier & Wells River.—At the annual meeting in 
Montpelier, May 31, the following directors were chosen; 
Joel Foster, 8S. C. Sburtleff, Montpelier, Vt.; S. S. ‘thomp- 
son, Lynionville, Vt.: W. H. H. Bingham, Siowe, Vt.; 
D. R. Sortwell, Cambridge, Mass. The board elected D. R. 
Sortwell, President; Joel Foster, Clerk; F. W. Morse, Treas- 
urer and General Passenger Agent; W. A. Stowell, Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


New York, West Shore d& Buffalo.—The following circular 
from General Manager Charles Paine announces officially 
an appointment we have already noted; it is dated New 
York, May 29: 

“Mr. R. H Soule is appointed Superintendent of Motive 
Power of this company, to take effect on June 1, 1883. His 
oflice will be at Room 39, No. 24 State street, New York. 


Niagara River Bridge.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Thomas, Ont., June 6, the following directors were elected : 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James Tllinghast, 
W. P. Taylor, Augustus Schell, Samuel F. Barger, Anson 
Stager, C. M. Depew. The company is controlled by the 
Canada Southern. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—At the annual meeting in 
Concord, Mav 31, the old board was re-elected as follows : 
George W. Nesmith, Alvah W. Sulloway, Franklin, N H. ; 
Henry C. Sherburne, George E. Todd, Concord, N. H.: 
Josiah H. Benton, Jr., Uriel Crocker, Francis B. Hayes, 
Boston. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—The new board has elected 
J. B. Houston President; W. H. Lane, Secretary; J. Hel- 
len, Treasurer; Jay Gould, Henry Hart, C. P. Huntington 
and Russell Sage, Executive Committee. 


Pennsylvania Company.—At the annual meeting, June 
5, the following directors were chosen: A. J. Cassatt, J. N. 
DuBarry, Samuel M. Felton, John P. Green, Henry H. 
Houston, Wistar Morris, Henry M. Philips, George B. Rob- 
erts, J. Price Wetherill, Philadelphia: Wm. EH. Barnes, J. 
N. McCullough, Thomas D. Messier, Wm. Thaw, Pitts- 
burgb. 

Philadelphia & Readiny.—Mr. C. K. Robinson, of Mil- 
ford, Pa., has been chosen a director ia the place of Eckley 
B. Coxe, resigned. 


Philadelp' ia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—The jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. H. F. Kenney, General Superintendent, is ex- 
tended over the Baltimore & Potomac and the Alexandria 
& Fredericksburg roads, which are now attached to this 
road in operation. 

Mr. L. K. Lodge is appointed Superintendent of the 
Maryland Division, which includes the main line from Puil- 
adelphia to Baltimore, and also of the Baltimore & Potomac 
and the Alexandria & Fredericksburg roads. Mr. T. A. 
Roberts succeeds Mr. Lodge as Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Division. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. Edward B. 

Wall is appointed Superintendent of Motive Power, in 
| place of Mr. R. H. Soule, resigned, to take effect June 1. 
| Mr. Soule bas gone to the New York, West Shore & Buf- 
faloroad. Mr. Wall bas been on the Pennsylvania Rail- 





* | road at Altoona. 


Rome & Decatur.—This company bas been organized with 


aniel S. Printup; Secre- 


Rome, Watertown d& Ogdensburg.—At the annual meet- 


following Executive Committee was elected: Hugh Riddle, ' ing in Watertown, N. Y., June 6, the following directors 


were elected: Charles Parsons, Clarence Day. Lucius Lyon, 
Charles Par-ons, Jr., J. Q. Jobnson, Edwin Parsons, 
William Loomis, Walter Ferguson, New York; George B 
Phelps, Tallcott H. Camp, Watertown; Joho S. Farlow, 
Boston; William M. White, Utics, and Josiah Lasell, 
Williamsburg. The new board met and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President. Charles Parsons; \ ice-P resident, 
Clarence S. Day; Secretary and Treasurer, J. A. Lawyer; 
Executive Committee, Charles Parsons, Clarei ce 8S. Day, 
John 8S. Farlow. T. H. Camp, W. M. White, Charles Par- 
sons, Jr., and Wilham Loomis. The board is largely ovw 
and Mr. Parsons succeeds Samuel Sloan as President. 

Terre Haute & Southiwestern.—The directors of this com- 
panv are: John Miller, Thomas R. Miller, Willow Hill, Ill. ; 
David W. Odel', Wm. Wocd, Oblong, Il!.; Thomas Cooper, 
John H. Hailey, Wm. L. Heath, Newton, Ul. The office of 
the company is at Newton. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.— At a meeting beld in 
Toledo, May 30, the following directors were ch sen for 
this companv as consolidated: W. R. Patton, aoe 
in :C. A. King, Toledo, O.; Albert Netter, Ciocinrff®i: 
George Wm. Ballou, $. C. Blanchard, D H. Darling, W. H 
Haskel!J, W. D. Hobbs. Henry D. Hvde, J. McNabb, G. C. 
Moses, Charles H. Pierce, E. B. Phillips, R. M. Pomeroy, 
Bocrton; Willard White, New York. The board elected E. 
B. Phillips, President; Willard White, Vice-President; E. 
E. wight, General Manager; Herbert Steward, Secretary 
and Treasurer; O 8. Anthony, Auditor; A. F. Aiken, As 
sistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Douglass A. Brooks is appointed Geuveral Eastern 
Agent of this company, and will bave charge of dpe freight 
and passenger business throughout the East, with headquar- 
ters »t Boston. Mass. Mr. John H. Cook is appointed Gene 
ral Western Agent of this company, and will have charge of 
the freight and pissenger business throughou’ the West 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Both of these appoint 
ments take effect June 15. 

Union Pacific.—Mr. Godfrey McDonald has been appoint 
ed Genera) Eastern Freight Agent, with office in Chicago, 
Mr. I. 8S. Hodgson, who has heretofore had charge of both 
freight and passenger business, continues in charge of the 
passenger bu-iness in Chicago as General Eastera Passenger 
Agent. 

Washing!'on, Ohio & Western.—The following officers hove 
been appointed for this road: S. M. Brophy, Superin 
terdent: Charles E. Kimball, Secretary and Treasurer : 
Joseph T. Wright, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Western North Carolina.-—Mr. 
chosen Second Vice-President. 
on the Richmond & Danville. 

Mr. W. A. Turk has bean appointed General Fra@gbt and 
Passenger Agent. Mr. J. W. Daniel has been appointed 
Auditor. 

Wisconsin Central.—Mr. E. K. Howes bas been ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent, with office in Milwaukee. 


A. S. Rives has been 
He holds the same position 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. J. N. Lincoln bas resigned bis position as General 
Freight Agent of the Boston & Lowell road. 


—Mr. Samuel Sloan retires from 
Rome, Watertown & 
years’ service. 

—Mr. Thomas B, Jeter died at his residence in, Union, 
S. C., May 21, aged 58 vears. He had served as State 
Senator and Governor, and was last spring appointed Rail- 
road Commissioner of South Carolina. 


the presidency of the 
Ogdensburg Co., after sume 10 


—Gen. Hart L. Stewart, who died in Chicago last week, 
aged 80 years, was for many years a contractor and b 
been engaged on some extensive works. [Tie began when 
only 21 years old, and had b## contracts on the Erie Canal, 
the Ohio Canal, the Ohio & Mississippi, the St. Louis, Alton 
& Terre Haute and other roads. In 1837 he was chosen 
Commissioner of Internal Improvements of Michigan, and 
in that capacity had charge of some of the early work on the 
Michigan Central. 

—The Springfield Republican of Juve 6 says: ‘*Mr. Chester 
W. Chapin suffered quite a serious shock of paralysis yes- 
terday morning, affecting his left side, and his friends are 
fearful that be may not be able to rally from it. He was 
more at ease last evening. bowever, and has recovered the 
use of his tongue. Mr. Chapin is now 84 years old, and 
though in fairly good health this spriug, be bas perceptibly 
failed in strength and vigor during the past few oo. 
His mind continues clear and active, and he has folléewed 
recent public events with almost unabated interest.” 


—Mr. Charles Burleigh, inventor of the rock-<drill by his 
name. died May 29, aged 59 years. He was born in Water- 
ville, Me., but at an early age went to East Boston and 
afterward to Fitchburg, Mass., where he worked as a ma 
chinist. He was for many years with the Putnam Machine 
Co., and for some time had charge of part of its works, leaving 
that concern finally to give his whole time to the dril/ business. 
Mr. Burleigh invented his drill in 1865, and it was first used 
in the Hoosac Tunnel. He wasa director in the Boston, 
Clinton. Fitchburg & New Bedford and the New York & 
Boston Inland companies. 

—Maj. R. A. Bacon has resigned bis position as Secretary 
of the Georgia Kailroad Commission in order to devote bis 
time to his private business, the salary of the position being 
inadequate, and the Legislature having refused to increase 
it. Maj. Bacon has had long experience in railroad busj 
ness, and has been an active and capable official. In accept 
ing his resignation, the board says: ‘‘ We cannot say that it 


‘is unexpected, as we have long been aware of the fact that 


the salary provided by law being so entirely inadequate a 
compensation for the services of one so competent as your 
self for the office, and so many openings in the railway ser 
vice for men of your experience and abil ty in that line, 
with more adequate compensation, we have anticipated, 
with the sundering of other ties of a private ard more ten 
der nature, that you would take this step with the most 
earnest desire for your future welfare wherever and in 
whatever sphere of usefulness your lot may be cast.” 


—At the annual meeting of the Chicago. Rock Island & 
Pacific Co., this week, Mr. Hugh Riddle retired from the 
presidency. Mr. Riddle began his railroad -ervice many 
years ago on the Erie road, where be gradually worked his 
way up to be General Superintendent. He has served the 
Rock Island road with ercdit as Superintendent, Vice-Presi 
dent and President. and now retires from active work 
The board unan'mously adopted 'the following: 

‘*This board has heard witb regret the peremptory re 
fusal of the President, Hugh Riddle. to accept a re-election 
to the position of chief executive <flicer of this company. 
and has endeavored in vain to secure a reconsideration of 
this determination. In submitting to the terminaticn of bis 





services as President it places upon the records of the com 
pary the declaration that during tbe 14 vears he has been 
ceunected with it as a member of this board and of its 
Executive Committee, as General Superintendent, Vice 
President and President, all of his official acts have been 
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characterized by experience, ability, untiring energy, 
scrupulous fidelity and unswerving integrity. The board 
congratulates the stockholders because of the fact taat Mr. 
tiddle has consented to remain one of its members and 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, which will secure to 
this company his experience and judgment in the direction 
of its general policy.” 


TRAFFIC AND EARNING Ss. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five months ending May 31: 





SH't 1882. Inc. or Dec. P-e. 
Chi. & Eastern Iilinois.... $643,865 $679,757 D. $35,501 5.3 
Chi., MIL & St. Paul........ 8,467,000 Z.517,798 I. 1.149.202 15.3 
Chi. & Northwestern...... 8,624,581 8.571.055 L 57,926 0.6 
Chi, St. P., Min. & Oma... 1,898,753 1,853,812 I. 44.0tl 2.4 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 2,709,000 2,580,499 1. 128,501 0 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 901.497 787,437 1. 20416) 25.9 
Ind., Bloom. & Western... 1,169,936 961.606 L. 205,330 21.2 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith... 217, 167,256 I. 59,706 80.3% 
Little R’k, Miss. R. & Tex. 157,385 98,325 I. 59,062 65 
Long Island........ -- » « 1,8¥5,05 1,162,489 I. 161,562 13.6 
Mil., Lake Shore & West.. 378,050 337,975 I. 40,075 11.9 


Mo. Pacifie lines: 





Central Branch .......... 5,735 $23,782 I 85.2 
Int. & Great No i 1,496 519 1,220,184 I. 217 
Mo, Kan. & Texas. %,.751,119 2,181,443 1. 26.1 
Missouri Pacific... 5 36. ZOTOSOL 1. 32.0 
St. L., Tron Mt. & Sc 2,701,602 1. 8.2 
Texas & Pacific..... 1,735,935 I. 37.0 
Mobile & Ohio 742.765 I. IS.1 
Northern Pacific 1,954,698 I. 30.2 
St. L. & San France 1,272,619 I. 129 
St. Paul & Duluth 330,500 I. e 2:0 
St. P., Minn. & Ma 2,774,616 I. 374,088 135 


Four months ending April 30: 
Cleve., Co!., Cin. & Ind... $1,173,772 
Month of March: 


$1,220,588 D, $46,516 3.8 








St. John & Maine.......... $13,610 $14,448 D. $a20 57 
Net earnings ........... 2,178 3,580 D. 1,402 38.7) 
Month of April: 

Cleve., Col, Cin & Ind.... $316,742 $302,613 1. $14,120 4.6 

Wisconsin Central . ...... 124,a86 83,979 I. 40,007 48.8 
Month of aay: 

Chi. & Eastern Illinois....  $127,5.1 $146,779 Db. $19,268 1%. 

Chi., Milwaukee & St. P. 2,0%4,000 1,627,932 I. 2 406,065 249 

Chicago & Northwestern. 2,110,047 I. 0.5 

Chi. St. P,, Minn. & O..... 402.583 I. 109 

Denver & Rio Grande...... 606,400. 4.2 

Hannibal & St. Jo......... 165,604 T. 173 

Ind., Bloom & Western... 182,555 1. 28.2 

Little Rock & Ft. Smith... 30,679 I. “ $7.4 

Little Rock, Mis. R.& Tex. 19,732 1. 8.754 446 

Lone Island sepegssences 180,713 I. 21,062 11.7 

Mii., Lake Shore & West.. 63,9o8 LL 20,867 $2.6 

Missouri Pacific Lines: 

Central Branch... es 147,375 54,801 1 02,451 186.3 
Int. & Gt. Northern...... 266,412 a 4,201 6 
Mo., Kan. & Texas....... 567,703 1. 97,349 20,7 
es re 719,500 is 198,503 28.3 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So..... 5a8, 783 I, ty 660 71 
Texas & Pacific.......... 406,678 i WA 179 

Mobile & Ohio.............. 143,208 a SLT 6.7 

N. Y. & N. England........ 20,952 xy 1,23) Ot 

Northern Pacific........... 775,60) I. 159, 37099 25.0 

St. L. & San Francisco..... 206,600 3 13,2000 17.0 

St. P. & Duluth......... 101,732 83,582 1. 18,150 21.6 

St P.. Minn. & Man... .. 227,509 558,003 1. 168,606 30.6 
Week ending May 26: 

Chi. & Grand Trunk $18,022 $35,500 I. $12,515 35.2 

Grain Movement. 


For the week ending May 27 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 
warkets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past seven years : 











North- —--Northwestern shipments.--- 

western P.c. Atlantic 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. receipts 
1877 2,835,626 2,114,639 824,902 39.0 3,260,575 
L878 6,558,985 5,045,362 2,004,090 39.7 ) 
1879 6.166,629 5,087,244 2,832,208 55.7 
1880 8,806,172 6,190,472 1,695,114 25.9 
1881 5,779,755 6,047,136 1,958,493 32.4 
1882 $425,999 1,281,646 ob.1 : 
1883 ....3,509,604 1,422,921 34.2 4,792,863 





Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week were a fifth less than in the corresponding week of 
last year, and the smallest since 1877. They were, how 
ever, but a tenth more than in the previous week of this 
year. The shipments of these markets, however, were SO 
per cent. more than last year, though less than in any other 
year since 1877. They were much more than the receipts, 
which has seldom happened, and a trifle more than the 
week before. The rail shipments were nearly the same as 
the week before, and larger than last year, but smaller than 
in previous years since 1877. The quantity that went 
down the Mississippi was 142,737 bushels, or 3.4 per cent, 
of the whole. 

The receipts at Atlantic ports for the week were mora 
than twice as great as last year, though Jess than in any 
other year since 1877. They were also 600,000 bushels 
more than in the previous week of this year and the largest 
of the year with one exception. It was the first week of 
considerable receipts by the Erie Canal. This and the St. 
Lawrence route now bring a large part of the grain to the 
seaboard. The effect of the canal is seenin the increase in 
the receipts at New York over those of the previous week 
of 1,098,000 bushels, There are small gains at Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and a decrease at New Or- 
leans of 624,000 bushels from the exceptionally large re- 
ceipts of the week before. 

In the Northwest there is a large gain in the receipts of St. 
Louis and Peoria, where they are the largest since March, 
and a considerable gain also at Chicago. The resumption of 
grain shipments by the farmers who bave finished planting 
is felt first at the more Southern markets, as we have an- 
ticipated. It will probably be felt at Chicago very soon. 
Corn and oats now make up the bulk of the grain coming 
forward--more than two-thirds of the Northwestern re- 
ceipts in the week under consideration, and more than 
three-quarters of their shipments, and about three-fifths of 
the Atlantic receipts. 

The exports of this week from Atlantic ports have been 
for three years : 

I8sl. 1882. 1883. 
PROUE OUUE 555 cabeiads. «deena 73.573 69,410 106,074 
co | rome 1,163,070 8 845,604 

The exports were more than twice as great as last year, 
but not half as great as in 1881. 

For the eight weeks ending Mav 26, the Produce Exchange 
Weekly reports the exports as follows : 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. PS. 

Flour, bbls... .... | 704,036 436,433 I. 267,603 61.2 
Wheat, bush....... 6,696,315 4,093,546 2,602,969 63.6 
Corn, bush . 10,769,625 1,657 376 9,112,249 580.0 
Other grains, bush. 1,422,864 618,354 460,672 47.3 
Total, bush...... 22,056,966 8,676,862 13,380,104 154.2 


But though this vast increase of 154 per cent. would lead 
us to suppose the exports were very great this year, they 
were really small matters, as may judged from the fol- 
lowing statement of the flour, wheat and corn exports of the 
eight weeks for three years: 





1881. 1882. 1883 
Wil, MM ..5ciecce sco eous 790,650 436,433 704,036 
Wiebe tilts osccz0escceenee 14,453,154 4,093,346 6.696.315 
Gomis Wisc kacsaccaweaes 12,540,926 1,657,376 10,769,625 
Total, bu........ 130,552,005 «7,714,670 20,634,102 
Thus though the exports this year were 12,900,000 
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bushels more than last year, they were 9,900,000 bushels less 
than in 1881. ; 

Buffalo grain receipts by lake from the opening of navi- 
gation to May 31 were as follows, flour in barrels and grain 
in bushels, flour being reduced to grain in the totals: 





1882, Decrease. P.c. 

ea aap eae 238,749 36,152. 15.1 
Grain 10,408.459 4921592 42 
Total, bushels. ... 10,988,852 11,602,204 613,352 5.! 


The decrease is not large, considering the much later 
opening of navigation this year. The May receipts last year 
were considerably less than this year. 

For the same period sbipments from Buffalo eastward 
of grain received by lake were as follows, in bushels: 


1883. 1882 Ine. or Dec. P. e. 
By canal.... ... 0,797,955 6,198,729 D. 400,774 6.5 
By rail. . 2,819,044 2.237.104 I, 581,940 26.0 


Total ...........8,616,909 8,435,833 I. 181166 2.1 
Per cent by rail..... 32.7 26.5 I, 62 +8 

The canal oponed May 7 this year and April 11 last year, 
giving only 24 days of navigation this year, against 50 in 
1882. Up to May 31 there had been 763 boats cleared from 
Buffalo by the canal, against 957 last year. 

Coal. 

Coal tonnages for the week ending May 26 are reported 

as follows : 





1883. 1882. Inec.orDec. P.c 
Anthracite 483.150 341,482 I. 141,668 41.5 
Semi-bituminous : 109,487 79,910 I. 29,557 37.0 
Bituminous, Penna..... ‘ . 63.718 67,963 D. 4245 62 
Coke, Penna... 60,007 54,448 I. 5,459 10.0 


The antbracite trade is éxtremely dull, and comparatively 
little business is reported. The manufacturing demand is 
not heavy, the domestic demand is, of course, light at this 
season, and the condition of the iron trade is not such as to 
promise an active market from that source. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending May 26 was: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 

From line of road ocsces as Sue 48,927 170,475 
From other roads, vr 34,304 11,080 45,384 
Total 155.852 60,007 215,859 


The total tonnage this year to May 26 was 4,745,093 
tons, against 4.464.463 tons for the corresponding period in 
1882; an increase of 280,630 tons, or 6.3 per cent. 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the five months ending June 2 
was as follows: 

1883. 
31,183 


18-2 
11,548 


Increase. P.c. 


Coal Port for shipment 11.635 59.6 


S. Amboy for shipment | 311,686 294,684 17.002 5.8 
Local points on N. J. divs..... 327.836 284,230 43,606 5.3 
Co.’s use on N, J. divs........ 61.657 54,562 3.0 








1 
7,095 1 
1 





Total... 732.362 653,024 79.338 1: 
Of the total this year 585,180 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region, and 147,182 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
Cumberland coal tonnage, as reported by the Cumberland 
Civilian, was as follows for the five months ending June 2: 
Shipments from mines: 





Cumberland & Pennsylvania R. R . £92,954 
George's Creek & Cumberland R. R .181,637 
West Va. Central & Pittsburgh R R............... 114,292 
Direct from mines to Balt. & Ohio 1,241 

BE: ne ctirestknttan ROKRSESRET A KS DAARRDAD WERERSEREREES 890,124 


Shipments away from region: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R 
Bedford Div., Pennsylvania R. R. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 


reer 5 24 
wiaeen 184,503 
Sawlen 166,689 





Total.. ap ‘ pA shoes .... 890,124 

Local tonnage is included in the Baltimore & Ohio ship- 
ments. 

Discriminating Rates to Manufacturers. 

The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph cites the following 
extract from an argument of Vice-President John P. Green, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, before a committee of Con- 
gress: 

**T am sure that every manufacturer upon the line of our 
road will bear testimony to the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, by the concession it made in rates, and by carry 
ing the raw material to the mills and furnaces very often at 
the actual cost of transportation, did more, during the six 
years of depression that followed the panic of 1873, to keep 
alive the industrial interests of Pennsylvania than all other 
agencies combined. The result of this bill would simply be 
that, instead of building up large communities at Johns- 
town, Baldwin, Bessemer, Coatesville, Duncannon, Lewis- 
town, Hollidaysburg, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Huntingdon, 
Bellefonte, and other points upon our line, their furnaces 
and mills, being deprived of the facilities they now enjoy, 
and being subject to fluctuating rates, would be toa great 
extent paralyzed, and Pennsylvania would be deprived of 
what is to-day the most important factor in her prosperity.’ ’ 

The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
says with regard to this: 

‘* Wecan indorse every word that Colonel Green has said 
The iron and steel industries of the whole country owe much 
to the railroads for the ‘ special rates’ they charged to large 
shippers in the panic years. Inno other way could many 
of our iron and steel works have been kept in operation. The 
time is —— coming when ‘special rates’ will again be 
required if we would not see the iron and steel industries of 
Pennsylvania and other states prostrated before foreign 
competition.” 

Iowa Trunk Lines Association Rates on Live 
Stock. 

A circular issued by Commissioner Midgley, of the Iowa 
Trunk Lines Association, says that it has been agreed that 
on and after June 1 the rates established. from time to time, 
on horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, in car loads, from Council 
Bluffs and Omaha to Mississippi River points, Chicago, 
Detroit and Toledo, will be considered as applying to cars of 
not less than 2914 or more than 30%, ft. in length, internal 
measurement. For cars of 32 ft. in length and over, 10 per 
cent additional will be charged. A reduction of 3's per 
cent. from the established rates may be made for cars that 
are less than 2914 ft. in length, internal measurement. 
On shipments from points beyond Council Bluffs or 
Omaha, ou which through rates are made, the proportions 
accruing to the associated lines of such through rates will 
be considered the ‘“‘established rates” from Council Bluffs or 
Omaha. The above rules also apply to the Southwestern 
Railway Association and to shipments coming from Colo- 
rado or from points on the Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 
whether carried via the Missouri River points named or 
Pacific Junction, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Emporia, Kan., 
Halstead, or Junction City, Kan. Commissioner Midgley also 
gives notice that after June 1, the rates established from 
Chicago from time to time to Council Bluffs and Omaha 
will also apply from all Illinois and Wisconsin points, ex- 
cepting as follows: Points on the Mississippi River, St. 
Louis to Dubuque, Iowa, inclusive; Peoria and Beardstown, 
Ill. These are all the points the rates from which to Council 

luffs or Omaha, based upon the established local distance 








tariffs, are less than the rates from Chicago above referred 
to, it being the understanding that such local distance tariff 
rates will be rigidly maintained in all such cases. 

Express Changes. 

Further changes are shortly to be made among the express 
companies. Ua Friday, June 1, the American Express Co. 
ceases to occupy the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Railroad be- 
tween Canastota and Cortland, closing offices at De Ruyter, 
Cuyler, Trueton and Cortland. Offices of the American 
Express west of Syracuse on the Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg road will bill matter directed to the above points 
to Cazenovia for transfer; east of Syracuse and on thea 
Black River road the American Express will bill to Canas- 
tota. Canastota and Cazenovia are common points for the 
American and United States companies. On June 1 also 
the American Express withdraws from the Southern Cen- 
tral between Auburn and Fair Haven, discontinuing the 
following offices: Cato, Ira, Martinville, north of the Auburn 
Branch of the New York Central; and on roads south of it 
will bill to Niagara Falls going west and to Oswego going 
east, the business to be left at Stirling. All other offices 
will bill to Weedsport. 

June 1 the United States Express Co.,as already an- 
nounced, withdraws from the Roches‘er Division of the Buf- 
falo, New York & Philadelpbia Railroad, Rochester to 
Olean and Nunda to Swains. These lines will continue as 
heretofore to be operated by the American Express Co., 
which will operate the entire Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia system. 

On June 4 the American Express Co. will withdraw from, 
and the National Express Co. will take possession of, the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad main line from 
Middletown to Oswego, and the Ellensville, Delhi & New 
Berlin branches. Oswego, Central Square, Oneida, Earl- 
ville and Middletown will be common points with the Na- 
tional and American Express companies, the latter discon- 
tinuing 56 local offices on this route. As previously stated, 
the National Express Co. is to operate over the entire New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway from Weehawken to 
this city.—Buffalo Express, May 30, 

The object of the recent conference between the Adams 
and the American Express companies related chiefly to the 
Union Express, which is owned jointly by the two com- 
panies, the net revenue being shared equaliv. This joint 
interest also applied to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railroad and the Niles & New Lisbon Railroad, the 
express business on wbicl has been conducted by and in the 
name of the Adams Express Co. 

Under the new deal which has been consummated, it is 
reported the Union Express, as a distinct organization, 
ceases to exist. The lines of the Union Express, with the 
500 or more offices, are equally, or rather equitably, divided 
among the joint partners—the Adams and American giving 
each exclusive enjoyment of the business thereon, which 
will be conducted in the name of the Adams or American on 
the respective lines. A few lines are transferred to the 
United States Express Co. * * * * 

The conference between the officials of the Adams and 
United States Express companies had reference to the Col- 
umbus, Chicago & Indiana Central and Grand Rapids & 
Indiana lines, which have for a year and a half been occu- 
pied jointly by tne Adams and United States; also the Erie 
& New England Exprees. The Adams now withdraws from 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad, leaving that line 
entirely to the United States, and the United States with- 
draws from the Pan-Handle lines (C., C. & I. C.), between 
Columbus, Ohio, and Richmond, and tbence to Chicago. 

Another and probably the most important result of the 
late New York conference, is the abandonment of the Erie 
& New England Express. This express, of which 
the United States was the father, came into exist- 
ence during the troubles in the West, occasioned by 
the Adams Express Co.’s occupancy of certain Pan-Handle 
lines on which the United States was doing business. The 
creation of the Erie & New England Express was a retal- 
iatory step against the Adams, which was at that time en- 
joying exclusive occupancy of the New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad. Both the Adamsand the Erie & New England 
bave since jointly done business on the New York & New 
England Railroad, and the fact that rarely is there sufficient 
business for two companies on one road has again been 
demonstrated. It is safe to say that neither the Adams nor 
the Erie & New England have made any money on this 
road. Express companies do not do business for fun, 
and it is gratifying to know that sober judgment has pre- 
vailed. The Adams will hereafter be the only express com- 
pany on the New York & New England. * * * * 

On and after June 1, (under the agreement made between 
the Adams and American Express companies, at their recent 
conference in New York) the express business over the fol- 
lowing named railroads, heretofore transacted by the Union 
Express, will be done by and in the name of the American 
Express Co. 7 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia; Dunkirk, Allegheny 
Valley & Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh & Western; Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 

-ainesville & Youngstown ; 
Valley Railway ; Connotton Valley ; Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling ; Wheeling & Lake Erie ; Marietta & Cleveland ; 
Ohio Central, from Levering, O., to P., C. & St. L. Crossing. 

A circular from Superintendent Hudson says that em- 
ployes of the Union Express will continue to act in their 
several capacities until otherwise directed by the General 
Superintendent of the American Express Company.—Ex- 
press Gazette. 

Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward from Caliiornia 
points by rail for the four mouths to the end of April have 
been: 


—Central Pac. — —Southern Pac.— 











Per ct. Tons Per ct 
January...... ; 52.3 3,001 47.7 
February..... ; 45.2 4.507 54.8 
eee 49.7 3,796 50.3 
April.... .... 48.5 3,763 51.5 
Four months .14,303 48.7 15,067 51.3 


Thedivision between thetwo lines was pretty even, the 
Southern route showing a considerable excess in February, 
but in no other month. The entire shipment amounted to 
an average of 245 tons a day, or about 25 car-loads. 

Leading items of freight were 3,740 tons wool, 3,540 tons 
sugar, 2,698 tons wine, 1,505 tons canned goods, 1,327 tons 
salmon, 1,300 tons tea, 1,117 tons ripe fruit, 926 tons lead 
and 925 tons rice. 

New Baggage. Regulations. 

The Boston & Albany and the Fitchburg companies have 
issued the following joint notice, dated Boston, May 26: 

‘* Owing tothe excessive weight of some pieces of bag- 
gage which are presented for transportation, and the grow- 
ing tendency to increase the size of trunks, it has been 
deemed necessary to adopt the following rule, to take effect 
July 1, 1883: 

‘***No single piece of baggage weighing over 250 pounds 
will be received for transportation in baggage cars.’ 

‘“‘Explanatory of the above, we desire to state that at 
many of our smaller stations but two men are employed, 
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one selling tickets and the other attending to baggage. The 
ticket agent cannot be permitted to close his office to help 
the baggageman, who alone has to handle all the baggage 
that comes to or is sent from his station. It can be readily 
seen that on passenger station platforms no use can be made 
of skids, slides. derricks, and other appliances for lifting 
that can be readily used by the merchant in his warehouse, 
so that the handling of baggage on the station platform has 
of necessity to be done by main strength. It may be asked 
why the railroad companies do not employ more help at 
their passenger stations. The reply is, that for handling 
baggage of a reasonable weight the help employed is ample 
to do the company’s work and fully to serve the public.” 
The Peoria Passenger War, 

The war on west-bound passenger rates from Peoria was 
very lively last week, rates going down to 15 cents from 
Peoria to Kansas City, while it is said that some tickets 
were sold as low as 5 cents. A meeting was held in Chicago, 
May 29, at which all the lines interested were represented, 
and it was then unanimously decided to restore rates to the 
old figures, and to maintain them at that point. 

Excess Baggage Rates. 

In Chicago, May 29, a meeting was held of the general 
passenger agents of the western lines for the purpose of 
adopting some modifications for the baggage rules which 
were to go into effect April 1, but were postponed until 
June 1. Some of the rules being disagreeable to certain 
parties, it was decided best to make some reductions, which 
were agreed to. The new charges are 15 cents per 100 
pounds for any distance between one and 30 miles ; 25 cents 
per 100 pounds for distances between 31 and 50 miles, no 
charge to be less than 25 cents. Baggage going more than 
50 miles will be charged according to the old agreement. 
The old tariff rate was 25 cents for distances less than 50 
miles, the change having been made with reference to small 
distances. 





RAILROAD LAW. 
Signals at Highway Crossings. 

Iu the case of Pasley against the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Co., a suit to recover damages for personal injury 
and destruction of property by the running over of his wa- 
gon and team at a highway crossing by a train on defend- 
ant’s road, the Missouri Supreme Court has affirmed the 
judgment of the iower court in favor of the plaintiff. The 
court holds that the company was guilty of negligence, the 
evidence not showing that the bell was rung or the whistle 
sounded in accordance with the statute. Inits opinion the 
court says: 

“The statutory signals,when given, proclaim both to man 
and beast on the highway the approach of a deadly and de- 
structive instrumentality, and that there is danger in the 
path they are pursuing. While these signals are appeals to 
the reason of the man to stop on the way till the danger is 
past, they are appeals to the instincts of animals to avoid it 
by flight. While on the one hand, when these statutory 
signals are given as required, the persons in charge of and 
operating the train have aright to presume that their warn- 
ing will be heard and heeded by man and beasts on the 
highway, the traveler, on the other hand, has a right to rely 
upon the presumption that a railroadcompany will obey the 
law and observe and perform the statutory duty of ringing 
its bell or sounding its whistle ; and when such duty is not in 
fact performed, and the statutory signals of an appro ching 
train are not in fact given, if the traveler on the highway 
may not rely upon the presumption arising from this omis- 
sion of duty, that there is no train witbin a quarter of a 
mile of the crossing, he, to say the least, might be fully jus- 
tified as a prudent man in drawing that inference, and, act- 
ing upon it, proceed on bis way; and, even although the 
statutory signals should be given by a railroad company, if 
they should be unheard or unheeded anda traveler under- 
take to cross, it would still be the duty of those in charge 
of the train to avoid a collision if the danger was discovered 
by them in sufficient time to enable them to do so. And, on 
the other hand, when the statutory signals are not given, if 
the traveler on the highway, by looking along the track of 
the railroad, could discover an approacking train, and thus 
get the same information by his eye that would be imparted 
through the ear by the statutory signals when given, fails 
to look, but rushes headlong on to the danger, and suffer in- 
jury, he would be guilty of such contributory negligence as 
under our ruling in previous cases.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—Track on the Western Division 
is now laid to the Colorado River, 571 miles from the start- 
ing point at Albuquerque, N. M. At the Colorado River 
connection is made with the Colorado Division of the 
Southern Pacific, completing the third line now in opera- 
tion between San Francisco and the Missouri River. By 
the new line the distance from the Missouri at Atchison to 
San Francisco is 2,107 miles, or 240 miles more than the 
distance from Omaha to San Francisco by the Union and 
Central Pacific. From St. Louis to San Francisco the new 
route is made up as follows: St. Louis to Halstead by St. 
St. Louis & San Francisco, 533 miles; Halstead to Albu- 
querque, by Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 708 ; Albu- 
guerque to Colorada River by Atlantic & Pacific, 571; 
Colorado River to San Francisco by Southern and Central 
Pacific, 634 ; a total of 2,446 miles, or 224 miles less than 
the line by way of Deming and the Southern Pacific. 

The Atlantic & Pacific is controlled jointly by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
each company holding an equal amount of the stock. Con- 
struction of the Western Division under the contract be- 
tween the three companies was begun in April, 1880, and in 
that year 78 miles were built; in 1881 there were 220 miles 
added, in 188 track was laid on 142, and the remaining 13 
miles have been finished during the present year. 

No date has yet been fixed for the running of through 
trains over the new line, but its opening will be announced 
shortly. 

The Boston Transcript of June 4 says: ‘The Atlantic & 
Pacific mystery resolves itself into this: The company has 
sold at about 15 $10,000,000 of its treasury capital stock 
and given an option at 20 on another $10,000,000. The 
first $10,000,000 has been over-subscribed for, and no 
doubt the second will be readily sold by the syndicate. This 
will give the Atlantic & Pacific over $3,000,000, and enable 
it to repay the $2,250,000 advanced for its construction by 
the Atchison and San Francisco companies.” : 


Augusta, Elberton & Chicago.—The preliminary 
survey of this road shows a line 70 miles long from Mary- 
ville, S. C., which is on the Augusta & Knoxville road, i1 
miles from Augusta, to Elberton, Ga. The grades are gen- 
erally moderate and the work not very heavy, except at 
the crossings of some of the creeks,. where the valleys are 
very deep. At Little Rivera bridge of 90 ft. span and 62 
ft. bigh, with a trestle approach 580 ft. long, will be re- 
quired: at Soap Creek a trestle 700 ft. long and 65 ft. bigh, 
and at Fishing Creek a trestle 700 ft. long and 60 ft. high. 
The Broad River bridge will be 540 ft. long, at the head of 


| Island, 


mc a Shoals, where a very fine water power can be 
made. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company has completed ar- 
rangements for a limited fast train between St. uis and 
New York, to run over its own lines from Baltimore to Cin- 
cinnati and over the Ohio & Mississippi between Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. The time between New York and St. Louis 
will be about 361¢ hours. 


Baltimore & Potomac.—The second track of this road 
between Baltimore and Washington is now completed, the 
last section having been brought into use on June 4. % 

Under a new arrangement with the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore, engines and train crews now run 
through between Philadelphia and Washington, making no 
change at Baltimore. 


Bluffton & Union City.—The contract for grading 
this road from Bluffton, Ind., southwest to Union City. 
about 45 miles, has been let to J. Kearney Graham, of 
Indianapolis. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—This company has 
completed its second track from East Boston to Point of 
Pines, and it is now in use. 


Brooklyn & Long Island Truuk.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a branch or extension 
of the Long Island road from Jamaica by East New York 
and Flatbush avenue to the east end of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Part of the line is to be an elevated road. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—Grading has been be- 
gun on the extension of this road from Martinsburg, Ia., 
northwest to Oskaloosa, a distance of 24 miles. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—This company has let 
large contracts for ties, and it is expected that about July 
1 tracklaying will be begun on the extensions at both ends 
of the road, from Fayetteville, N. C., southwest to Shoe 
Heel on the Carolina Central road, a distance of 34 miles, 
and from Gulf northwest to Greensboro, 51 miles. The grad- 
ing is nearly all finished. ‘The company’s intention is to 
have the whole line from Shoe Heel to Greensboro, 131 
miles, completed this year. From Fayetteville to Gulf, 46 
miles, it has been in operation several years. 


Central Pacific.—A Washington dispatch says : ‘‘ The 
Secretary of the Interior decided a question which came up 
on the application of the Central Pacific Railroad Co. for 
patents to certain land lying opposite to a constructed and 
accepted part of the road. As the Central Pacific Co. has 
rot completed the entire line within the time rrescribed by 
the granting act, the question thus presented to the Secre- 
tary is similar to that decided by the Supreme Court in the 
ease of Schulenberg vs. Harriman, in which the Court held 
that provisions for the completion of the road within a cer- 
tain time, was a condition subsequent ; that although the 
time for building the road had expired, the grant remained 
unimpaired, and the land did not and could not revert with- 
out intervention, legislative or judicial action, and without 
such action no effect whatever could ‘be given to 
the forfeiture clause. The Secretary says that, 


ago, and has been often reaffirmed, and the further fact 
that, although the attention of Congress has been repeatedly 
called to the effect of the decision and no action taken by 
that body, it must be presumed that Congress intends the 
land grant of the company shall have the benefit of the de- 
cison ; that at all events his action, as an executive officer, 
must be controlled by the decision of the Supreme Court. 
which has declared that under such circumstances the grant 
must not be treated as forfeited. That he is without discre 
tion or power in the matter, and there is no course left for 
the Land Department, except to issue patents for lands 
lying opposite the completed portion of the road. This 
decision sustains the recent appeal of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Co. from the refusal of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to proceed with patenting lands of the 
Central Pacific Co., as the successor to the California & 
Oregon Railroad Co., of California.” 


Chicago & Alton.—The Wiggins Ferry Co. has begun 
a new suit against this company to recover $300,000 dam 
ages for violation of the contract giving the Ferry Co. the 
exclusive ferriage of the railroad business across the Missis 
sippi between St. Louis and East St. Louis. A former suit 
re-ulted in a verdict of $130,000 damages for the Ferry 
Company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City.—Since last 
October a party of engineers have been engaged in Missouri 
in locating a line between Browning, on this road 1% miles 
north of Laclede, where it crosses the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, southwest 75 miles to the vicinity of Kansas City, 
crossing the Hannibal & St. Joseph at Chillicothe. The 
purpose of the project was not made known, but it was 
easy enough to guess it. The line was fully located, 
and al] winter orders to begin on construction were 
expected by the engineers. If there had been any 
doubt about the paternity of the enterprise it is removed by 
the fact that since the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
bought the contract of the Hannibal & St. Joseph the 
engineers have been modifying the location so as to usea 
portion of that road in the line and still make a short line 
rom Chicago to Kansas City. ‘The route as surveyed from 
Browning to Kansas City is not more 
miles longer than an air line, and very much 
more favorable in gradients than either the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph or the Southwestern Division of the Rock 

on both of which the maximum in parts of 
Missouri is very high. The maximum gradient of the new 
lin: on tangents is 42 ft. per mile, and this will probably 
make the new line the easiest as well as the shortest between 
Chicago and Kansas City. It will be about 469 miles long, 
connecting with the Kansas City Branch of the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph near Liberty, 16 miles northeast of Kansas City 
By way of Quincy and the Hannibal & St. Joseph the dis 
tance is 489 miles, but the saving in grades is more impor- 
tant than the saving in distance. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—At the annua! 
meeting in Milwaukee, June 4, the stockholders voted to 
authorize au issue of $3,000,000 new common stock for the 
purpose of paying for coal lands and improvements on them. 
When the issue will be made is not stated 


Chicago, Rock Island & Kansas City.—A party of 
engineers have been surveying for a short line for 
this company between the Mississippi and Kansas City. 
Points named as being on the lineare Kock Island and New 
Boston, [l., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and Chillicothe, Mo 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—This 
company gives notice that it will issue $504,300 additional 
preferred stock and $756,400 additional common stock, 
being at the rate of $10,000 preferred and $15,000 common 
stock per mile on 50.43 miles of new road, of which 40.43 
miles are in the Superior Branch in Wisconsin, and 10 miles 
in the Bayfield Branch in the same state. 





in | 
view of this decison, which was made more than eight years | 


than five | 
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tion, O., to Troy, about 8 miles, passing directly through 
the town of Piqua, which is now a mile away from the road. 
The project has been discussed a number of times before, 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapo- 
lis.—At the special meeting in Cleveland, O.. June 6, called 
for the purpose of ratifying the joint lease of the St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute road to the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Indianapolis & St. Louis. 
Gen. J. H. Devereux presented the lease, after which he 
offered aresolution for its adoption. There was no opposi- 
tion to the lease. Of the 150,000 shares in the road over 
125,000 were voted, making more than the two-thirds ma- 
jority required by law. Gen. Devereux voted 90,000 
shares. 


Concord.—A dispatch from Concord, N. H., June 6, 
says: ‘‘Animportant conference of prominent railroad offi 
cers began here to-day to endeavor to secure a comproinise 
basis for legislative action at the present session. One of 
the delegates said that it was the earnest desire on the part 
of all the railroads centering in Concord, and also of the 
Manchester & Lawrence, Boston & Maine, Eastern, Bos- 
ton & Lowell, and Nashua & Lowell Railroads to 
agree upon legislation, and that the conference 
was endeavoring to agree — a bill which would 
embrace provisions for a general railroad law, and for the 
privilege of consolidation. Under the latter stipulation the 
railroads had no desire to build up a monopoly, but simply, 
as occasion might demand, to so unite their intere:ts that 
the railroads might be more economically and at the same 
time more liberally managed. No legislation will be 
attempted by either corporation until the result of this 
conference is reached. <A result may not be obtained for 
several days, but there is reasonable hope that a compr »mise 
will be ¢ffected.” 


Consolidated Railroad Co., of Vermont.—The 
stockholders of this company met in St. Albans, Vt., May 
30, and voted to mortgage its property to the amount of 
$7,000,000 jointly with the Vermont & Canada Railroad 
Co. under the ‘‘plan for a reorganization of the Vermont 
Central and Vermont & Canada roads, ond a settlement of 
all disputes among their security holders” now in the hands 
of the American Loan and Trust Co. cf Boston for exe- 
cution. They authorized also the execution of all papers 
necessary to perfect such organization, and it was voted to 
adopt the by-laws proposed by the directors at a previous 
meeting. The Vermont & Cavada stockholders have a 
meeting at Bellows Falls, June 8, to act on the same meas- 
ures so far as their interests are concerned, and this will 
complete the matter, and bring ‘about the organization so 
long desired. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal.— This company is mak- 
ing many improvements on the Utica, Clinton & Bingbam- 
ton andthe Rome & Clinton roads, the leases of which it 
recently resumed, after sub-leasing them for several years 
to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co. Several new 
| stations are to be built, repair shops will be put up at Clinton, 
| new rails laid and much needed work done on the road. 





' 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The new Nich- 
| olson tunvel near Factory ville, Pa., bas been opened through, 

and will soon be ready for the track. The old tunnel was 
\ onl large enough for a single track, ond until the new one 
was completed there remained a troublesome break in the 
| double tracks between Scranton and New York. 


| Delaware, Maryland & Virginia.— Under this name 
the Junction & Breakwater, the Kreakwater & Frankford 
and the Worcester companies have been consolidated into 
one corporation. The consolidated road extends from 
Harrington, Del., to Lewes, 40 miles; from Lewes to Reho- 
both Beach. 6 miles, and from Georgetown, Del., to Franklin 
City, Va., 56 miles, the company owning 102 miles in all. 
It is controlled by the Old Dominion Steamship Co., of New 
York. 


Denver & New Orleans.—A dispatch from Denver, 
Col., June 1, says: ‘‘ ln the United States District Court this 
| morning, Judge Hallett delivered an opinion in the case of 
| the Deaver & New Orleans Rai!way Co. against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., requiring it to show cause 
| Why it should not be in contempt for violating the decree 
| made some time since compelling the latter road to ex- 
| change business with the former on the same terms as with 
tbe Denver & Rio Grande. The Judge held that in changing 
the divisions on the through business and diverting business 
from the plaintiff’s road, the Santa Fe road was in contempt, 
and fined it $100 in each case where freight was diverted 
The Judge further held that the defendant must pay to 
plaintiff theic full proportion of the through rates in ac- 
cordance with the divisions in force at the time the former 
decree went into effect. 

Several of the stockholders of the Denver & New Orleans 
Construction Co. met and appointed a committee to take 
legal steps towcrd preventing the sale of the stock and 
bonds of the Denver & New Orleans Railway Co., which is 
advertised to take place on June 7 by the Mercantile Trust 
Co. Messrs. Henry Lewis, of Philadelphia, A. E. Goodhard 
and D. Felsenheldt constitutejthe committee. 

Great American & European Short Line.—The 
projected line of this company from Montreal to Louisburg, 
Cape Breton, is to be a up as follows, according to the 
statement of its Chief Engineer, Charles S. Snow, as pre 
| sented to the Canadian Minister of Railways and Canals, in 
| its petition for a subsidy: 
| ‘According to the arrangements which have been per 
| fected, our trains will run out of and into Montreal over the 
tracks of the Southeastern Railway, as far as Chambly, ard 

make close conuection with the Canadian Pacific over the 
| new bridge. 
“At Chambly we will acquire the branch which the South- 
| eastern have built as far as Marieville and complete it to 
| Lennoxville. 
| ‘At Lennoxville we acquire the International Railway as 
far as constructed to Moose River, on the western border of 
| Maine, 

“From this point we will build across the state of Maine 
to Houlton, on the western border of New Brunswick. 

‘* At Houlton connection will be made with New Bruns- 
wick Railway for St. Andrews and St. John. The distance 
from Montreal to St. Andrews will thus be 385, against 340 
miles to Boston via the Vermont Central, and 300 to Port- 
land via the Grand Trunk Railway, but these differences 
in mileage against our line will be more than compensated 
| by our low grades and flat curves. 
| “From Houlton we will run over the New Brunswick 
| Railway to Woodstock Junction, and from them acquire 
| the Fredericton Branch of that railway to Gibson, opposite 
| Fredericton, on the St. John River. 

** From Gibson we will build to Salisbury, a station on the 
Intercolonial Railway, and thence we will run through 

| Moncton over that railway to Painsec Junction. 
| ‘* At Moncton we will make connections with trains from 
| Quebec and St. John, and for Halifax. From Painsec Junc- 
tion we will build to the eastern border of New Brunswick, 
Baie Verte, at which place connection will be make with the 





Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—lt is said that this | Cape Tormentine Railway for Prince Edward Island. 


company will build a branch or loop line from Piqua Sta- 


“From Baie Verte we will build to Pugwash, Nova 
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Scotia, where we join our line now under construction to 
New Glasgow. 

‘From New Glasgow we will acquire the Halifax & Cape 
Breton Railway, now in operation to the Straits of Canso. 

“The Straits, at the location of the proposed ferry, are 
about 2,700 ft. wide, are never frozen over and remarkably 
free from ice. Through cars will be crossed upon boats 
built expressly for that purpose, as is done at many places 
in the United States. 

“From the Straits of Canso we will build over the most 
practicable and advantageous route to the harbor of Syd- 
ney or Louisburg. These ports are already connected by a 
railway which we propose to acquire.” 

The miles in operation, under contract and remaining to 
be built are shown as follows: Montreal to Moose River 
(Maine boundary line), 90 miles completed and 73 under 
construction; Moose River to Houlton, N. B., 130 miles to 
be built; Houlton to Baie Verte, 108 miles completed and 
113 to be built; Baie Verte to Straits of Canso, 80 miles in 
operation, 60 under construction and 30 to be built; Straits 
of Canso to Louisburg, 8 miles to be built; a total of 278 
miles finished, 133 under construction and 353 to be built, 
or 764 miles in all. The company has been given a subsidy 
of $3,200 per mile for the 80 miles on Cape Breton, from 
the Straits of Canso to Louisburg. 


Hoosac Tunnel.—The Boston Journal of June 5 says 
that a bill will provably be introduced into the Legislature 
in a day or two providing for the charter of a new company, 
which proposes to buy the Hoosac tunnel cf the state, and 
also the Fitchburg Railroad. The bill will ask for leave to 
unite the Massachusetts Central, Troy & Boston, and Bos- 
ton, Hoosac Tunnel & Western, with the tunnel and the 
Fitchburg, with the intention of forming all the tunnel 
interests into one and the same corporation, and when this 
scheme shall have been perfected, it is intimated that the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo will lease the new united 
company. The capital of the company is said to be about 
$15,000,000, of which it is proposed to give the common- 
wealth $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for the tunnel and con- 
necting railroad, about 50 miles long. There are two reports 
as to the negotiations with the Fitchburg RaiJroad—one to 
the effect that its stock is to be purchased outright at about 
$150 per share, and the other that it is to be leased at a large 
yearly rental upon its capital stock. 


Houston, Sabine & Orange.—This company has filed 
articles of ———— in Texas, apparently to build a sec- 
ond line from Houston to the Sabine River. 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad.— Work has recently been 
resumed on the New Yorx side of the tunnel under the 
Hudson Kiver, and an advance of about 60 ft. has been 
made. The work is now in charge of a contractor, Mr. J. 
M. Wolbrecht, who was formerly Assistant Engineer for 
the company. Mr. Wolbrecht bas made several improve- 
ments in the methods of working. 


Illinois Central.—Track on the Middle Division is now 
laid to Bloomington, Ill., 20 miles beyond the late terminus 
at Colfax, and 85 miles from Kankakee. This completes a 
new connection between the Chicago Division at Kankakee 
and the North Division at Bloomington; they are already 
connected by the branchof the Middle Division which ex- 
tends to Minonk on the Chicago Division. 


International.—A contract for grading the first section 
of this road in Maine, from the Quebec boundary line south- 
east 9 miles, bas been let to Gordon & Gordon. The dis- 
tance as surveyed, from the boundary line to Moosehead 
Lake, is 65 miles. 


Jackson Branch.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad from Allenville, Mo., on 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road, by way of 
Jackson to a point on the Mississippi opposite Grand Tower. 
‘The distance is about 35 miles. 


Kearsarge.—It is proposed to build a railroad of 2-ft. 
gauge up Mount Kearsarge at North Conway. The total 
ascent to be overcome is 2,760 ft., and the plan proposed is 
to build a road winding arcund the mountain, in all 
about 15 miles long, and with no grade over 200 ft. to the 
mile. Mr. George E. Mansfield, who built the Billerica & 
Bedford and the Sandy River roads, is engineer. 


Maine Shore Line.—There are now 36 miles of this 
road, from Bucksport, Me., to Sullivan, under contract, and 
most of the contractors have begun work. It is expected 
that the road will be finished as far as Ellsworth this year. 


Malone & Canada.—This company has been organized 
to build a road from Malone, N. Y., on the Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlain road, northward to the Canada line in the 
town of Fort Covington. The distance is 15 miles. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—The track on this road 
is now laid to Talking Rock, Ga., 13 miles north of the late 
terminus at Jasper, and 63 miles from Marietta. Work is 
progressing to Ellijay, 12 milesfurther. A survey is being 
made for a track from Tate station to the Tate marble 
quarry in Pickens County, Ga., a distance of 314 miles. 


Memphis & Charleston.—It was reported two weeks 
ago that the complaint had been prepared in a suit to be 
begun by this company to set aside the lease of the road to 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Co., but up to date 
no proceedings have been begun. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of May 19: 

The International Construction Co. (Huntington-Frisbie 
Concession) according to a communication from Mr. James 
Converse, the Caief of Construction, is well advanced on 
Mexican soil. The rails on April 20 had reached kilometre 
57 (855¢ miles) south of Piedras Negras. Later advices, by 
telegraph, are to the effect that the rails have been laid to 
kilometre 76. 

The Mexican National Construction Co. will erect large 
and suitable freight and engine house in the suburbs of Mat- 
amoros to accommodate the increasing traffic. 

Congress has passed the bill authorizing the construction 
of a railroad from the port of San Benito, Chiapas, to 
Tapachula in the same state. A similar comcession was 
given by a former congress but declared forfeited for fail- 
ure to fulfil terms of contract. 

The State Legislature of Aguascalientes has approved of 
the plan to hold an industrial agricultural and mining 
exposition in the capital of the state to celebrate the ar- 
rival of the Central Railroad, which will probably be in 
July next. 

Railroad projects still multiply. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties has approved and sent to the Senate a project for 
building a railroad from Zacatecas to the northern frontier, 
with branch to the port of a peng 

The opening of the National Railroad to Morelia has been 
delayed owing to the non-arrival of rails. It is expected 
that the road can be ironed and opened to traffic early in 
June, Over 16,000 rails are now in Vera Cruz, awaiting 
transportation to this city. : 

Mr. Dudley Sheridan, who recently left this city for Eng- 


Hidalgo & Tuxpan Kailroad. Mr. Ferrar, formerly Di- 
vision Engineer on the Mexican National Railroad from 
Toluca to Acambaro, will return immediately to act as 
Chief Engineer. The necessary capital has been subscribed 
and construction will immediately begin. 

The work of construction on the short local iine between 
Huatusco and Camaron, a station on the Mexican Rail- 
road, the concession for which road which was given to the 
Governor of Vera Cruz, has been inaugurated. Local capi- 
tal has combined to build the road. 


Michigan Central.—On June 10 this company will 
withdraw all the through cars and sleeping cars which have 
hitherto run over its line in connection with the Great West- 
ern Division of the Grand Trunk road between Detroit and 
Buffalo. Hereafter all the through train service to and 
from Chicago over this road will be by way of its Canada 
Southern line east of Detroit. At the same time x limited 
express train will be put on between Chicago and New 
York, to make the run in 29 hours. All the through trains 
will carry dining-cars. The through service in connection 
with the Great Western has been kept up for many yeers. 


Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. Frank Jordan has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent, with office in Mobile, Alabama. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds are offered on the 
market as follows : 

Chicago & Northwestern 5 per cent. sinking fund deben- 
ture bonds having 50 years torun are offered by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York, at 98 and acorued interest; they 
are also offered in London by the Railway Share Trust Co. 
The total issue of these bonds is $10,000,000, made for the 
purpose of paying for the controlling interest in the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road, and $3,000,000 bave 
already been taken. The sinking fund will retire $200,000 
yeatly after 1888. 

The Vermont d& Massachusetts’ issue of $1,000,000 new 
5 per cent. bonds, guaranteed by the Fitchburg Co., 
lessee, has been taken by the Maverick National Bank, of 
Boston, at 110. Of this issue $550,000 will be used to pay 
off the old bonds maturing on July 1 next, the balance to 
repay the lessee for advances made for additional tracks 
and other improvements. The Maverick Bank will offer 
these bonds to investors. 


New Orleans & Selma.—This road was to have been 
sold last week under an order of the Alabama Chancery 
Court, but an order was received from the Supreme Court 
suspending the order of sale and directing a rehearing in 
the case. ‘The road extends from Selma, Ala., southwest to 
Martin, 21 miles. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—This road was 
opened for busines3 between New York and Newburg, 57 
miles, on June 4. As previously announced, trains run to 
and from the Pennsylvania Railroad station in Jerseys City 
for the present, using the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern tracks between New Durham and Marion Junction. 
The first time-table shows three local trains each way be- 
tween Newburg and New York, with three each way over 
the branch between Cornwall & Middletown. 

The stations on the maip line and Albany Branch, with 
the distances from New York, are: Little Ferry, 5.9 miles; 
Ridgefield Park, 66; East Hackensack, 8.0; Teaneck, 9.2; 
West Englewood, 10 1, Bergen Fields, 12.0; Schraalenburg, 
12.8: Randall, 16.1; West Norwood, N. J., 17.6; Tappan, 
N. Y., 19.1: Orangeburg, 20.9; Bilauveltville, 22.0; Rock- 
land Park, 22.9; Nyack Pike, 24.3; Valley Cottage, 26.3, 
Congers, 28.5; South Haverstraw, 31.7; Haverstraw, 33.3: 
Tomkins Cove, 36.8: Caldwells 39.3; Iona Island, 41.1; Fort 
Montgomery. 42.9; Cranston, 46.5; West Point, 48.4; Crow 
Nest, 49.5: Storm King, 51.2; Cernwail, 52.38; Newburg, 
56.8, Newburg, South Street, 57.2; Hampton, 68.4; Marl- 
boro, 64.8; Milton, 68.2; Highland, 72.4: Mauresa, 77.0; 
West Park, 78.1; Esopus, 80.5; Kingston, 88.2; Glenerie, 
93.4; Mt. Marion, 95.8; Saugerties, 99.1; West Camp, 102.6; 
Smith Landing, 103.4: Catskill, 110.0; West Athens, 114.7; 
Coxsackie, 120.0; New Baltimore, 124.9; Coeymans Junc- 
tion, 128.2; Cedar Hill, 133.1; Albany, 141.3 miles. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—At the annual meet- 
ing, May 31, the stockholders voted that it is expedient for 
the company to unite with the Concord and other New 
Hampshire railroad companies by consolidation, provided 
the necessary legislative authority can be obtained. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—This company’s statement 
for April and the five months of the fiscal year from Dec. 
1 to April 20 is as follows: 





Five 
April. months. 
IN is 5 SEs s.6 oes 06a ones eR $312,901 $1,381,914 
NOOR 6 £5 deish 5 dsc cs nasediceek esosks 193,796 1,020,773 
ee ee -$119,105 $360,541 


For April there was an increase of $54,223, or 20.4 per 
cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $22,992, or 13.4 
per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $31,231, or 35.5 
per cent., in. net earnings. 


Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.— 
At a meeting held in Pittsburgh, May 31, the stockholders 
voted to approve an agreement made with the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie and other companies. They also voted to 
authorize the issue of $750,000 additional stock. 

Work on the road is now making rapid progress, and 
tracklaying is going on at several points. 


Pittsburgh & Wheeling.—Arrangements have been 
made to organize this company to build a railroad from 
Bridgeville, Pa., on the Chartiers road by way of Wellsburg 
to Wheeling, W. Va.,a distance of about 50 miles. The 
line will open up a coal field of considerable extent. 


Rome & Decatur.—This company has been organized 
and has already secured over $200,000 in stock subscrip- 
tions. The projected line is from Rome, Ga., westward to 
Decatur, Ala., about 115 miles. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—aAt the annual 
meeting in Watertown, June 6, Mr. Samuel Sloan retired 
from the presidency and an almost entirely new board was 
chosen, with Charles Parsons as President. It is understood 
that tke policy of the new administration wil] be the im- 
provement of the general condition of the road, the laying 
of steel rails, and the addition of improved rolling stock to 
do an increased business efficiently and economically. It is 
the intention of the new management to run the road entirely 
in the interest of the stockbolders, and they hope by careful 
management to make it a dividend-paying property once 
more. 

St. John & Maine.—At a meeting held in London, 
England, May 22. the stockbolders voted to ratify a lease of 
this road to the New Brunswick Railway Co. The lease is 
for 999 years, the rental to be 23 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the lessee guaranteeing a minimum of $27,500 

early. The road extends from St. John, N. B., to 

Janceboro on the Maine boundary line, 92 miles. 

The stockholders also authorized an issue of $250,000 
new 5 per cent. debenture stock, to pay for improvements 
of the road and for other purposes. The company has no 





land, has arranged with a London syndicate for the trans- 
fer of the Mancera ion’ for the line knéwn as the 








St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—At the annual 
meeting in St. Louis, June 4, the stockholders voted to 
approve the new lease of the Main Line and Alton Branch 
to the Indianapolis & St. Louis and the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis companies. The 
new lease is a renewal of the old lease which was made 
necessary by the foreclosure sale of the Indianzpolis & St. 
Louis, with some modifications. Under the new lease 
the lessees are to pay a fixed yearly rental of $450,000, and 
in addition thereto 20 per cent. on all gross earnings the 
leased line may make over $1,750,000 in any year. 


St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita.—This road is now 
ccmpleted to Towanda, Kan., 10 miles west of the late 
terminus at Eidorado and 138 miles from Fort Scott. Track 
laying is progressing rapidly toward Wichita, and itis ex- 
pected that that town will be reached by the end of the 
movth. The road will be run from Fort Scott due west to 
Wichita, with a branch from Eldorado northwest to Ells- 
worth, passing through a fertile section of Kansas, 


Salt Lake & Western.—A branch is to be built from 
the terminus of this road at Tintic, Utah, to the Tintic 
iron mines, a distance of about 4 miles. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—Work ‘is now in 
progress on the extens‘on of this company’s Suwannee 

iver Branch from New Bradford, Fla., southeast to Gaines- 
ville. From Gainesville the line is to be continued south- 
ward to Tampa. 


Savannah Valley.— Work is to be begun on the grading 
of this line as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
completed. It is to run from Anderson, 8. C., southeast to 
McCormack Station on the Augusta & Knoxville road, a 
distance of about 45 miles. 


South Florida.—The Plant Investment Co., which has 
bought a controlling interest in this road, will at once be- 
gin work on its extension from Kissimee, Fla, to Tampa, 
about 85 miles. Work will be pushed from both ends of 
the line, with the intention of running trains thrcugh to 
Tampa by January next. The whole length of the line from 
the St. John’s River at Sanford to Tampa will be about 125 
miles. 

Besides the South Florida road, the Plant Investment Co. 
owns the chief interests in the Savannah, Florida & West- 
ern and the Charleston & Savannah roads, and owns steam- 
boats running on the Flint, Chattahoochie, Apalachicola 
and Suwannee rivers. 


South Pennsylvania.—The Governor of Pennsylvania 
has signed the bill which was recently passed by the Legis- 
lature as au amendment to the general railroad law, but 
really for the benefit of this company. The bill removes the 
limitations put upon the issues of stock and bonds by rail- 
road companies, and allows them to issue stock to the 
amount of $150,000 per mile of road, and bonds to an equal 
amount. 


Sussex Midland.—The directors of this company met 
in Bridgeville, Del., May 28, for the purpose of considering 
an offer made for the purchase of the Delaware charter 
which they hold by a company known as the Maryland & 
Atlantic. Part of the directors, however, favored a sale to 
the Washington & Atlantic Co., and after a long discussion 
the board adjourned without taking action. 


Terre Haute & Southwestern.—This company has 
fil-d articles of incorporation to build a railroad from the 
Wabash River at Darwin, Ill., by Oblong and Newton to 
Chester on the Mississippi, a distance of about 150 miles. 
The office is at Newton, Jasper County, [ll. The capital 
stock is $1,500,900. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The consolidation of 
this company with the Cincinnati Northern and the Spring 
Grove, Avondale & Cincinnati companies was finally com- 
pleted at a meeting held in Toledo, O., May 30, when direc- 
tors and officers were chosen for the consolidated com- 
pany. Thename of the company remains unchanged. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed the resolution authorizing the Governor and Council 
to negotiate with the old Troy & Greenfield Co. for the 
release of allits claim and interest in the road and the 
Hoosac tunnel to the state. The old company, it may be 
remembered, claims the right to redeem the road and take 
pofsession, under the original contract by which the road 
was turned over to the:state, on condition that the Hoosac 
tunnel be completed. The amount to be paidin settlement 
of the company’s claim is left to the Governor and Council. 


Union Pacific.—The New York Evening Post of June 
6 says: “Tha decision of Juige Lawrence, First Comp- 
trolier of the Treasury, in the case of the Utah & Northern 
Railroad Co. against the United States for services in carry- 
ing mails, is of great importance in settling the status of 
the unsubsidized lines leased or otherwise controlled by the 
land-grant subsidized Pacific railroads. The decision de- 
termines in favor of the Pacific railroad companies the con- 
troversy as to their right to receive payment in cash for 
transportation of mails and for military transportation on 
the non-subsidized lines, without reference to any unad- 
justed claims of the government against the subsidized 
lines. * <j * % 

‘Tn the case of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. this de- 
cision is of importance, from the fact that for several years 
—not less than three—the amounts due from the govern- 
ment for mail and all other service oa the Union Pacific 
brawch lines have been held back as an offset against a claim 
which the government has against the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co. proper. This claim has been of several years 
standing, and is about $1,800,000, being the amount of the 
5 per cent. of the net earnings of the company which the 
government was authorized to retain under the original 
charter. It will be remembered that a few months 
ago the Secretary of the Interior Gemanded pay 
ment of this amount, and that President Dillon, of 
the Union Pacific, replied in a letter that the Union 
Pacific Railway Co. had claims against the govern- 
ment for a much Jarger amount, aud therefore refused to 
settle the $1,800,000 demand of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. Diilon now says that the claims he referred to were 
the amounts due for mail and miiitary transportation on 
the non-subsidized lines controlled by the Union Pacific. 1t, 
however,does not follow that the $1,800,000 claim against the 
Union Pacitc Railway Co. proper is settled by the present 
decision. This is entirely another matter. The Union Pacific 
Co. claims that $1,800,000 is more than is due to the govern- 
ment on the provision for 5 per cent. of the net earnings of 
the company, and the litigation of this case will turn largely 
upon the question of whether certain amounts expended by 
the company were for betterments or for operating 


expenses. e importance of the present decisin 
to the Union Pacific Co. will, however, be seen 
when it 1s stated that the mileage of the subsidized 


lines of the company is 1,532 miles, while the non- 
subsidized lines (leased lines and branches) is 3,161 miles. 
It will thus be seen that two-thirds of the mileage of the 
company is rendered independent of any special require- 
ments from the government, and claims for government 
service on 3,161 miles must be paid in cash, regardless of any 





bonded debt. 


claims on the other 1,532 miles.” 
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